it is an impeccable law of nature, as 
observed empirically, that every dis- 
cipline of knowledge from time to 
time, gives rise to such a person 
who gives new dimensions as well 
as directions to its study. But the 
person who writes the: descipline 
anew comes once in a blue moon. 
Such a man was Dr. S.R. Ranga- 
nathan, who came to the library 
scene, when librarianship was con- 
sidered conjuring of few tricks and 
a matter of commonsense. Ranga- 
nathan made it a science—an objec- 
tive study. This is only one side of 
his genius. He was an education- 
ist, a pioneer, a prophet in nutshell. 
It is quite imminent, rather the days 
are not far off when his name will be 
in the foremost array of the architects, 
who made modern India with all 
their might. Time will come when 
° Ranganathan will transcend the 
boundaries of librarianship or edu- 
cation and will be known among the 
Utopian thinkers; and will wield 
considerable influence onthe thin- 
king of coming generations. This 
study is a step towards that day. 


By knowing him, we can add to 
our knowledge of this universe for 
its better comprehension and better 
living in it. Such a multi-faceted 
personality can be studied from 
various sides and angles. Here is 
a study of Ranganathan as an author 
from the view point of his method 
and style. Ranganathan has been 
Portrayed in his study and the qua- 
lity of his prose has been studied 
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Ranganathan as a Stylist 


“Style is the man”’ is a saying that applies in equal measure 
to Dr S.R. Ranganathan the object of the present study. The 
life’s sum of total experiences goes into it. The culture of the 
man gets reflected into the same. Man with no style is like one 
without any character. 

Ranganathan had a strong character and a distinct style to 
go with it. All prophets are men of strong will, determined to 
have their way and innovator to the boot. They are prone to 
design a new vocabulary to match the new ideas. At times 
they are liable to be incomprehensible to others. The quality 
of innovation may subject them to the charge of being jargon 
ridden. They seem to talk to themselves at times. AIl the 
charges listed above can be hurled with equal force at Dr 
Ranganathan. He thus happens to be in the august company of 
the pioneers, innovators and prophets. 

Style like human beings is a cross between several breeds. 
Ranganathan was thus-a composite human being. All that 
went into the growth and development of his distinctive style. 
Above all, he was a true Victorian, having been born during 
the reign of the queen who unintentionally sired a whole era 
in her own name. His style seems to be archaic at times, a 
coloration derived from the same age. 

The other formative influence in his life was that of tradi- 
tional Indian culture with its roots in the Brahmanic texts and 
folkore. Super-imposed above all that was his distinct Tamil 
heritage as ancient and deep rooted as the Brahmanic one. The 
Victorian, ancient Indian and Tamil experience went equally 
into the making of the man as well into the making of his style 
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Ranganathan was thus a tradition-bound human being at his 
best. 
Romanticism 

Tredition breeds romanticism. Ranganathan was a romantic 
at heart. The best of his writings brings out this trait in him. 
There is a certain joie de vivre in his writings in library science, 
He is essentially optimistic by nature. His earlier writings 
especially are thickly overlaid with optimism. This is shown at 
his best in his Five Laws of Library Science. 

To be young is a blessing and Ranganathan continned to 
feel young throughout his life. This optimism continues to be 
refiected in his writings. There is thus an element of contra- 
diction between the two levels of human existence. 

Another quality characteristic of romanticism, namely, 
exaggeration is equally to be found in the writings of Dr 
Ranganathan. Minimal exaggeration is a pardonable sin because 
it merely emphasizes the contours that highlight the pathway. 
Ranganathan is thus shown true to life and too human in his 
intellectual attainments. This is contrary to the general impres- 
sion that Ranganathan mostly wrote in short-hand that ap- 
proximated to mumbo-jumbo incantations. 

For him to be so much absorbed with the discipline of 
Hbrary science was tantamount to a prolonged courtship exten- 
ding well over four decades. He was thus like the knights of 
medieval times who fell head over heals in love with fair maid- 
ens and[continued to be in a state of perpetual trance, notwith- 
standing cold response from the other side. Ranganathan was 
totally absorbed with library science in one-way traffic through- 
out his living hours for at least four decades. There was 
thus an element of romance which gets reflected in his writings. 
No doubt that there is an equal element of “‘restrained’’ ex- 
aggeration in his writings, which, as we have stated earlier, is 
the concomitant of the man and his style. It makes him 
appear so human. 

Universals 
There may be considerable element of ‘‘Babu English” in 
the writings of Dr Ranganathan as Mr Satija is wont to specu- 
late in his chapter of the same title. What is more significant 
is the existence of univerals in the writings of Shiyali 
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Rammamrita Ranganathan that score over the limitations of 
his style arising from local conditions. 

The univerals abound in the writings of Ranganathan which 
give him the status of prophet in the company of Cutter, 
Dewey and Bliss. This speaks for his scientific mind which in 
turn is based upon intuition. Intuition is a powerful mecha- 
nism employed in all discoveries and innovations. 

Ranganathan employed intuition on a grand scale in his 
writings with significant results. Since he was a strong believer 
in mysticism, he had attempted to relate the intuition to the 
principles of mysticism. Such a comparision should, however, 
not be stretched too far. 

Intuition is a well recognized basis of all scientific disco- 
veries. Intutition in the writings of Ranganathan is thus to be 
construed as the foundation of the scientific methodology 
rather than the basis of the beliefs rooted in the traditional 
religion. This is notwithstanding the fact that Ranganathan 
was an intensely religious human being. As in the Constitution 
of India, his religious beliefs are his own personal affair. The 
scientific methodology is thus an expression of public beliefs 
that get reflected in his writings. 

Literary Interests 

He has mentioned in his writings his wish to be a literary 
author on several occasions. The glimpses of literary expression 
at its best are a plenty. This capability is to be attributed to 
his acquaintance with the Hindu religious classics, The power 
of narration is to be found at its best in the Puranas and 
Valmiki’s Ramayana which happens to be his favourite. He 
recited from Valmiki practically everyday. The characters of 
the classic made a powerful impression on him. 

The facility of expression in his writings and long-winded- 
ness are traditions that must have inspired him from the 
Puranas. The use of metaphor is another characteristic peculiar 
to him. Because of his attempt to translate Indian idiom into 
the English language, he appears obscure to the western reader 
fed on Biblical metaphors. 

Basically, the writing in English is a laboured effort on the 
part of the Indian writers. It is but natural. English language 
is not a mother tongue for most of us. Most of the time we 
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are translating from our mother tongue while addressing or 
writing in English. The processes take place at the sub-conscious 
level and all thus not apparent to the eye. Their existence can, 
however, be not denied. This is in nutshell the difference bet- 
ween the Babu English and King’s English. 

There is nothing to scoff at Babu English. The English 
language is already in the process of being absorbed as one of 
the native languages. It will come to have an Indian flavour 
besides being the language of international communication. 
The style of Ranganathan needs to be judged by these standards 
and not by the yardstick of Ranganathan’s western critics. 

Inelegance in Style 

Ranganathan needs, however, to be criticised on another 
score. The greatest charge that can be laid against him is his 
inelegant style on many occasions. The most unpardonable sin 
in this connection is the repetition. Ranganathan is culpable 
of these charges, especially in the last years of his life. He was 
obviously in great hurry to complete his work. His eyesight 

‘ was completely lost to him by that time. There was thus a 
yawning gap between his physical capabities and intellectual 
yearning that he inelegantly attempted to fill up by his patch- 
work effort. 

The output seems to increase in terms of quantity but it 
tends to go down in terms of quality. His last book on docu- 
mentation is an instance of the kind. The dialectical process in 
which quantity constantly changes into quality whereby higher 
order is achieved as in concentric circles is sadly lacking in his 
Bangalore days. This only establishes the fact that the creative 
process stopped in the last years of his life because of the age 
factor. 

The charge of inelegance can also be laid about his writings 
of earlier years as well. Ranganathan was more concerned to 
find solutions by applying the principles of scientific methodo- 
logy rather than to polish a style which was distinct to him. 
To judge him entirely by his style isa dubious measurement. 
Style is nonetheless a very important consideration for read- 
ing a man. 

Earlier Ranganathan 
Ranganathan’s life span can be divided into distinct periods. 
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In the earlier phase, he was begining to be involved with pro- 
blems of library science, trying to comprehend the same and 
translate them into practice. The Madras University Library 
was his laboratory. So many ideas were flowing into his head 
which found ready solutions. 

There was a tremendous traffic of ideas in those days. He 
equally felt impelled to translate his practical ideas into his 
writings for communication to others. Considerable portion of 
his writings was virtually in the form of a dialogue addressed to 
the disciples—actual and potential—primarily in this country. 
He is at his most readable in his early period. 

As he began to formulate his idea in some sequence and 
thereby conceptualize that he discovered the inadequacies of 
the ordinary Janguage. He also began to discover audience for 
his ideas abroad. He virtually constructed a new vocabulary 
and began to communicate in the same. His mathematical 
training came to the fore. Some of it was an essential concom- 
mitant of a growing dicipline. Since a great deal of vocabulary 
owed to him, he also began to speak in an artifical language 
for the sake of it. This happened because there were no checks 
and balance to contain his bubbling enthusiasm. The literary 
flavour that characterised him in his earlier writings got 
smothered under the onslaught of neWefangled vocabulary. 
Something was gained but a great deal was lost in the process. 

Like Karl Marx, S.R. Ranganathan seems to have two lives. 
The earlier Marx is being rediscovered. He is said to have a 
human face. The later Marx got so much absorbed in building 
up his conceptual framework that he forget the real objective 
of his life so well ennunciated in his Communist Manifesto. 
Similarly Ranganathan has to be rediscovered. 

Io fact, the earlier Ranganathan needs to be eclipsed by the 
later Ranganathan. The earlier Ranganathan is so human that 
he appears to be one of the ordinary mortals. His attention is 
entirely riveted in the direction of India. He has ready solutions 
for the problems and expresses them in a language that is com- 
municable to ali working librarians. The later Ranganathan 
seems to grapple with fundamental issues that are primarily of 
concern to an international audience. 

The problems of development of library system, profes- 
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sional education and library science with a slant to India need 
our attention. There can be no greater tribute to Ranganathan 
than to grapple with these problems through the eyes of the 
earlier Ranganathan. Ranganathan is very relevant to the pro- 
blems of librarians and libraries in India. 

It gives me great pleasure to note that young librarians like 
Mr M.P. Satija have undertaken the task of reviving interest 


in Ranganathan on a vast spectrum. Shall we say, more the 
merrier! 


—Girja Kumar 
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It is mid 1923. In India the surge for human rights is at its 
full bloom. It finds repurcurssions even in university and 
college campuses throughout the country. Yesterday, a seem- 
ingly well-placed and complacent with teaching, a young and 
bit aggressive trade—unionist teacher of mathematics at the 
Presidency College Madras, was disappointed in his lobbying 
errand to ameliorate the lot of his fellow teachers. They were 
asking for the revision of Knapp’s humiliating pay-scale for 
assistant professors. Today, he succumbs to the pressure and 
entreaties of his friends and signs, at the eleventh hour, an 
application for the then newly created post of the Madras Uni- 
versity Librarian. He hardly knew (as none other did) by sub- 
mitting his application rather belatedly and that too by proxy, 
he was not only signing the instrument of his fame, but was 
inaugurating a new era of librarianship—one that will be 
known by his own name. Nobody even suspected that in that 
act, the foundation—sf6ne of many institutions had been 
Jaid. After all why he did so, will perhaps ever remain a my- 
stery. The prospective job is little lucrative, of course, but 
this cannot be the temptation. Earlier he had refused a job 
even at double the salary he draws as an assistant-professor. 
Though born and bred in a poor family, money lures him not; 
with it he can have no truck. 

À As our luck would have it, on January 4, 1924, the relu- 
ctant Ranganathan, having been found competent ofall the 
aspirants of this job, was launched on this new career. “If a 
man will begin with certainities he shall end in doubt; but if 
he will be content to begin with doubt he shall end in certani- 
ties.” No where this belief of Francis Bacon seems as true as 
in the case of Ranganathan turning to librarianship. For some 
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period the agile and adventurous mind of Ranganathan found 
nothing to obsess with except. to grumble at the inactivity in 
the new job. He contemplated to rectify his ‘mistake’—what 
an agreeable mistake it was—by goiag back to his first love 
Mathematics. But the Rubicon had been crossed; administra- 
tively it was not easy to po back. The Fate had singled him 
out and held firmly by the sleeve and would not let him slip in- 
to oblivion, 

Though Ranganathan our topmost innovator, died only five 
years ago, but the gravity of his influence makes it expedient 
to stocktake (the man and) his works in context of the turbu- 
lently changing times. Opening any book on library science, 
we find Ranganathan with his towering and indomitable per- 
sonality striding its pages. No thiking librarian has escaped 
his influence. By the dint of his colossal work he has in him- 
self become an institution, 

This is a work not on the life but on the works of 
Ranganathan, Best rapport with his work can be made through 
his life. The chapter “Style is the Man Himself’? deals with 
those aspects of his life which have conspicuously affected his 
works. Here is only a biographlical outline of his life for the 
readers to discover some more intrinsic relations between the 
life he lived and the works he produced. Shiyali Ramarita 
Ranganathan was born on 9th August 1892 ina poor agricul- 
turist Brahmin family of Tamil Nadu. His father N, 
Ramamrita Ayyar, who was a petty landlord, died at a young 
age, when Ranganathan was only six. Ranganathan’s admis- 
sion to the school was a part of the tradition of the Brahmin 
scholarship in the penisular India. Of the boy we have no-. 
thing peculiar to say except that he had a frail, thin and sickly 
body, but a sharp memory. The boy was sincerely carrying 
the traditions of his family ad the clan. Surmounting the 
initial disadvantages, which the poverty and backwardness 
bring in their wake, he passed bis M.A. in mathematics in 
1916 under Prof. Edward B. Ross, who also helped him fina- 
cially. Prof. Ross, debt be amply paid back with gratitude by 
instituting a scholarship in his name. In 1917 after earning 
a licence for teaching, he taught physics and mathematics in 
and near Madras city till he became the librarian of the 
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Madras University. 

As if was one of the pre-condition of the new job, few 
months later he was sent to the British Museum to get pra- 
ctical training im the craft of librarianship. But on a proper 
advice he got himself admitted in the School of Librarianship, 
University College, London. The penetrating eyes of the con- 
noisseur W.C.B. Sayers perceived something extraordinary in 
the young professor from India. Sayers, therefore, was obliged 
to educate Ranganathan in a way little bit different; so he not 
onty studied at the schoolj but also became an apprentice of 
Prof. Sayers, under whose guidance he studied closely the first 
hand working of about hundred libraries and made personal 
contacts with influential professionals and other dignitaries 
throughout the United Kingdom. This region of (the dissemi- 
nation of) knowledge struck him as a virigin land pregnant 
with possibilities. He returned home with ambitious plans in 
mind, for the library development of the country. 

On coming home, the ignorance of new techniques and 
modern concept of librarianship in India proved a blessing in 
disguise: he found a clean slate to write on, whatever he liked. 
In mae. saw a profession full of challenges. He 
made the Madras University Library his laboratory and per se 
the most modern library in India of which even the foreigners 
felt envious. He not only rejigged it with self devised equip- 
ment, but its services were also extended beyond the campus. 
His home delivery scheme can still act as a model for the 
librarians in a country where books are quite dispensable 
things. But that was not sufficent at all. He seems to have 
been sent by the providence with a still greater cause and with 
a message and to shake us from our slumber. He had regis- 
tered a vow with himself to “‘secure public library facilities to 
our people in as good measure as it obtains in the west.” To 

spread and execute his gospel it was necessary to organize a 
band of devotees. This led to the necessity of founding 
Madras Library Association and the introduction of the acade- 
mic courses in library science. He never lost any opporiunity 
to convince the politicians and the intelligensia that a library 
is an instrument of social awakening, a repository of our cul- 
ture, the very hub of an academic institution; and a very use- 
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ful agency for the economic advancement and prosperity of 
any country. He had a chrismatic persuasive power but its 
secret was very simple: eloquent though he was, but he con- 
vinced by his work not by mere sermons or paper work. His 
selfless devotion and intellectual prowess won him many 
friends at court. He fully made use of such previliges for the 
agerandizement of librarians in India, which in turn attracted 
talented persons to the profession. He succeeded in his efforts 
of bringing librarians at par with their corresponding counter- 
parts on the teaching side. It gave an impetus to the library 
movement across the country. 

Production of literature was one part of the movement and 
quite neccessary to secure for librarianship the status of a 
profession. His first professional writing came out in 1928 and 
the first and the most significant book in 1931. Ever since he 
came out with a new book and sometimes two in a year. Every 
new book every time on a new aspect or from a new angle, 
created a stir in the profession and also brought it in the lime 
light; it also spread his fame far and wide. His spirit and en- 
thusiasm were getting diffused slowly throughout the country: 
he became an acknowledged master mind on phe subject. Even 
at this moment his momentum on the libr out side India 
was very little, Then came the World War IJ. A young English 
librarian, then in Madras on war duty, came to see Rangana- 
than as a mark of respect to the man whose books he had 
read and’ admired while teaching library classification in 
England. He Bernard I Palmer came, saw and was conquered 
by his invincible personality. Palmer became his informa! 
student: and also participated in Ranganathan’s intellectual 
ventures. Palmer had never seen -his professional alike. Some- 
what mesmerized by the intellectual depth, clarity of mind and 
dedicated life of his castern Guru he discerned in Ranganathan 
a man capable of providing leadership to the librarians all the 
world over. On returning to the Civvy Street, Palmer worked 
with a zeal to propagate Ranganathan’s novelities, so to speak. 
He proved what is Asoka to the Lord Buddha or T.H. Huxley 
to Charles Darwin. It ultimately helped our most brilliant 
British professionals to organise themselves in a band called 
the Classification Research Group. Another significant meeting 
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at home was few years later with Mr P.N. Kaula, when 
Ranganathan was living in Madras after retiring from the 
Madras University in 1945. 

After Madras he went to Benaras Hindu University on the 
invitation of Dr S. Radhakrishnan (the then vice-chancellor 
of that university). Then in June 1947 he joined the Delhi 
University on the persuasion of Sir Maurice Gwyer. Geogra- 
phical position and the political status of Delhi provided him 
with a grand opportunity to intensify his activities. Here he 
introduced Master and Ph. D. programmes in library science, 
after a great struggle, for the first time in the commonwealth. ` 

At Delhi he continued to work to make librarianship as onè 
of the finest professions. Work of this kind was very dear to 
him. He even declined many tempting offers, because it could 
retard the library movement. As shown earlier unionism was 
his old habit. He knew and practised ‘‘Union is Strength.” He 
erganised the local librarians in the form of Delhi Research 
Circle to pool and channelize their energies for a collective 
research, Leadership of the Indian Library Association gave 
him a freedom to mould and guide the library activities of the 
vation in a way he liked. Under his control the Association 
was.in its hey’ days. In this period he also founded and 
edited two journals. He also helped in the creation of many 
state library associations and acted their god-father, He not 
only guided and encouraged such associations but also helped 
them financially. He successfully pursued many of the leaders 
to bring about library legislations in their respective states. 

In 1948 he visited UK and other European countries on an 
invitation of the British Council. This multipurpose tour 
proved highly successful. After that he usually visited foreign 
countries and toured America, Japan, Europe and Sri Lanka. 
His tour to the United States proved very helpful to spread 
his theories; it rather revived their interest in the theory of 
classification. He published his impressions and recollections 
in a travelogue published by the Indian Library Association. 
By this time Ranganathan had became a force. He was domi- 
nating the international library scene; and his advise and help 
were being sought constantly. At this juncture it is impossible 
to separate the library scene from Ranganathan. He became a 
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linch-pin: remove him, the whole structure comes to the ground 
demolished. Compliments and invitations were being showered 
from all parts of the world. 

After retiring from the Delhi University in 1955 he went to 
Zurich with a mind to settle there permanently. Even at a 
distant and almost secluded place he did not severe connections 
with the profession at home. He u to edit Ahnals of Library 
Science from there, though it was published in India. There ` 
books were being written and revised with more speed. Even 
then with an assurance to find a sufficently developed industry: 
in India for his documentation work, he returned home. He 
wanted that Indian industry should depend on documentation 
and information services: he wanted to experiment. He again 
became involved intimately with the profession at home. 
Advancing age by no means could hamper his enthusiasm or 
physical activities. Apart from his orginal written work, this 
time his contribution also consisted in the creation of institu- 
tions to promote and perpetuate library activities in India. In 
1957 he donated a sum of Rs. 100,000 to create the Sarada 
Ranganathan Chair in Library Science at the Madras Univer- 
sity. Four years later in 1961 a trust Sarada Ranganathan 
Endowment for Library Science was established, which is now 
his de facto legacy. He had tittle earlier proved instrumental 
in establishing the INSDOC to provide nascent information to 
the scientists. It may be recalled here that it was he who 
negotiated with Unesco for the Deihi Public Library. In 1962 
he founded and organized Documentation Research and Train- 
ing Centre at Bangalore; he became the honorary professor 
there. Bangalore proved his last earthly abode. There he stayed 
teaching the students of DRTC, meeting and advising librarians 
who called at him and, writing till his euthanasialend on 
September 27,1972 due to bronchitis. Till his end he preserved 
his strength and clarity of mind. Today he is no more with us; 
the long path wil! have to be traversed alone, However his foot 
prints will continue to guide us. Jn a necromancy with 
Ramanujan, the mathematical wizard, Ranganathan declared 
that he had dropped all interest in mathematics after crossing 
over to his heavenly abode; this cannot be se with 
Ranganatban—to disagree with D.W. Langridge. His spirit will 
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continue to show us the way and take interest in librarianship: 
his posthumous books are the proof. Nevertheless we ‘‘feel 
infinitely the poorer for his death” to generalize the personal 
loss of Bernard 1 Palmer. And ‘‘besides whom we are but 
pigmies” to borrow J.H. Shera’s words. 

When any pf the so f the society blazes new trails, his 
fellows take calGulated carte reward or indict him-—the way 
profits them. At the first instance such a great man 
deserves many laurels and formal acknowledgements; so he did 
receive many. In 1935 he was honoured with the title of Rao 
Sahib. In 1948 and 1964 he was conferred the honorary degrees 
of D. Litt. by the Universities of Delhi and Pittsburgh respecti- 
vely. In 1957 the President of India decorated him with the 
title of Padmashri. Of all the honours the greatest of them lay 
in his designation of the National Research Professor of Library 
Science in 1965. A year earlier he was presented a Festschrift 
by an international committee in commemoration of his 7Ist 
birthday (1962) celebrations on the international level. In 1970 
he was awarded the Margaret Mann Citation by the American 
Library Association, Other honours and honorary posts at 
home and abroad that were bestowed upon him are too 
numerous. In his personal honours he saw the honour of the 
profession in general. 

Sufferings, too, area part of the greatness. Great men’s 
sufferings are of two kinds: mortifications and harassements 
that we knowingly inflict upon them; and the sufferings of 
their fellow men, which they take as their own. Not caring for his 
own troubles, Ranganathan went on working undauntedly 
drawing palliative consolation from the Gita. No sorrow could 
throw him into dejection. His sufferings at Madras were 
partially due to the social ethos of the Southern India, of the 
times preceeding the Independence. It is regretted that his 
native enemies were not his competitors, but jealous and 
ignorant persons, who stood nowhere near to Ranganathan in 
his dedication and creativeness, He had a bounteous heart to 
forget and forgive. When fora moment he became cynic for 
our undue delay rather indifference to provide library service 
to the people of India, adequately and legislatively, next mo- 
ment he appealed us with a passion to work for it. He remain- 
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ed an optimist all his life. He was credulous, Bureacrates called 
him an importunate enthusiast. What hurt his soul, was not his 
personal troubles but the deteriorating conditions of library. 
education. He cared for the profession above himself, above 
everything. 

In personal and friendly relations Ranganathan sometimes 
behaved like an innocent child. If he was annoyed with any 
friend he would stop talking and became quite indifferent to 
him; but with the passage of time he himself will reconcile 
with them without any mediation. Dereliction of duty irriated 
him most. His associations with friends and colleagues were 
life long: Kaula and Palmer will lend authenticity to this fact. , 
Sir Maurice Gwyer was so attached with Ranganathan that: 
before his death Gwyer willed a part of his wealth to him. 

Romantic by action and thinking, Ranganathan was classic 
in appearance and living. He was a man of medium height 
with wheatish coloured skin and thin silver grey hair on the 
head. Unction mark on the broad expanse of his forehead 
made others to think of him as a man of omens. For this some 
mistook him with a mystic man, but it is an usual part of the 
attire that the Brahmins wear. His caim and serene coun- 
tenance having sea-deep eyes reflected his seriousness and sense 
of high purpose in this world. A scar on his nose reminds us 
of his love for manual labour. His strong sense of humour was 
expressed by his twinkling eyes. He was a good repartee too 
and with wit he would not let the grass grow under his feet. 
Ranganathan did not seem very particular about his clothes. 
In his youth he attired himself in western clothes plus a white 
turban on his head. Later Ranganathan dressed himself like a 
traditional South Indian but did not usually wear a turban. In 
summer he wore a loin-cloth and a collarless plain white long 
shirt. In winter he also wore a closed neck overcoat. Round 
his neck he wore a long plain cloth coming down to his knees, 
but having no apparent use. In his foreign tours he wore a 
turban and a necktie; though he looked quaint in such a dress 
but it was necessary to save himself from the benumbing cold 
of Europe to which Indians are not accustomed. Nevertheless 
he dressed dnot for elegance but for comfort. At home his dress 

was so bare and simple as to be easily mistaken for a servant 
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This is a bare outline of his rich and brilliant life. A good 
biography is still awaited. Prof A.P. Srivastava once envisaged 
to play Boswell to Ranganathan, but so far (to the best of my 
knowledge) none of his admirers has taken up the job in hand, 
Not long ago in 1962 K.S. Ujalambakar did produce a small 
biography of 47 pages in Marathi, which enumerated 71 facets 
of his life syncbronizing with his 7ist birthday. Keeping in 
view the stature of the man, that work now is by no standards 
sufficent. In the light of his reminiscences ‘‘A Librarian Looks 
Back” appeared serially in the Herald af Library Science, his 
biography does not seem any difficult task. Some of his old 
friends and relatives are still living, while most of his discipiles 
and later colleagues are still engaged in active service, they can 
help and facilitate the work with their memories green. 
Ranganathan chronologies by P.N. Kaula and Kate Wood, 
too, can prove helpful. Time must be caught by the forelock 
lest tomorrow we should make myths or speculate about what 
which can be known decisively, today. His biography is the 
need of the hour to explicate and bring forth the greatness of 
the man to inspire the younger generations—and little older 
too. a. a 

This work is on the topics frequently talked about 
Ranganathan, The issues dealt here are the problems in com- 
munication with Ranganathan, his methodology, national and 
international significance and their relation to one another, The 
chapters are neither mutually exclusive nor interdependent; 
therefore, can be read independently irrespective of the 
sequence in which they appear. The first chapter is not about 
Ranganathan but sets the tone. In this chapter some norms 
have been enumerated by which his prose may be measured. 
As the chapter deals with the dullness of the prose of science, 
so it itself may provide a dull reading which may, at the first 
instance, be omitted for the later times. In the succeeding 
chapters only the problems, as enumerated above, have been 
set forth. I have answered none by myself; it is either 
Ranganathan or other authors who have given their opinions. 
Therefore, as the word “pastiche’’ indicates, I do not pretend 
any originality even authorship of this eclectic work. My only 
and humble endeavour has been simply to imtersperse the 
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views of others on a chosen topic by supplying a tenuous 
thread of my own. Due care has been taken that the excerpt 
culled do not garble the sense of the author but present the 
quintessence. 

This book does not present any thesis but merely outlines 
tentatively a syllabus for some studies on Ranganathen. How- 
ever, if, I am asked to conclude Ranganathan in a nutshell, 
mine opinion will be: simplcity, clarity, objectivity and depth 
are the key words having clue to the importance of his works. 
As a man his greatness lies in his modesty, sincerity, single- 
minded devotion, industry, dedicated and consecrated life, His 
work in thought-provoking and his way of living provides a 
message for the coming generation of librarians. 

Just as the press-copy of the book was ready, there came 
in hand a syndetic study of Ranganathan entitled “Ranganathan 
a Pattern Maker” by Prof. A.P. Srivastva. Luckily our topics 
do not overlap. His book is scholarly, while mine efforts have 
been to remain only at the level of initiation. Had his book 
come bit earlier, I would have been obliged (according to the 
nature of this book) to dissect the whole work in pieces and 
intercalate the excerpts into mine own book. Now I request 
the readers to relieve me of this assiduous task and read Prof. 
Srivastava’s book for its own interest and merit it deserves, 

With a hindsight I see that this work has also been a sort 
of literature survey, though it was not intended at all to be so. 
Much literature on Ranganathan a available; most of it is of 
duplicatory nature, while equally voluminous literature is an 
unqualified tribute; it does no good to the man and his mission. 
I am not talking of the literature which falls outside the pur- 
view of this study. Areas where work on Ranganathan is 
pending have also been indicated. Even then it cannot be 
considered as a bibliograply on the topic, as I had to ignore 
many good views being of duplicatory nature. So far three 
bibliographies on Ranganathan have appeared. These are given 
below in their chronological order of their coverage and publi- 
cation: 

(1) “A Bibliography on the Writings by and on S.R. 


Ranganathan” by K.M. Sivaraman. Modern Librarian 3 (1942). 
pp. 106—34. 
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(2) “A Review of Literature in Colon Classification” by 
N.N. Chatterji. Abgila Z (1962}. pp. 162—72. 

(3) An Essay in Personal Bibliography by A.K. Das Gupta. 
Asia, 1962. 

The third one is a monumenta! work presented to 
Ranganathan as volume second of his Festschrift, Since 1462 
much work has been done on Ranganath:n. Updating this 
will be a great service to Ranganathan scholars. 

Some of the questions still remain haunting my mind, which 
my temerity and the sources available with, did not allow me to 
work on them; I only content to enumerate them as such; 

(2) Great scientists and inventors such as Newton, Davy, 
Faraday, Darwin & Einstein all have been taken as the social 
product cf their times. Their scientific theories and inventions 
have been shown as having great social & economic implica- 
tions. Then the question arises was Ranganathan’s advent a 
social necessity in India and an inteHecwal necessity for the 
pniverse of libraries? Can we trace the economic and social 
roots of Five Laws and the Colon Classification etc.? 

(11) Was Ranganathan’s discursiveness of ultimate benefit to 
us? Ranganathan kad enough potentials to reduce ajl the 
special isolates of all the main classes, under few seminal 
mnemonics, but the time did not permit him to do that. 

(I1}) There seems a psjychclogical reason underneath his 
conversion to librarianship. Geniuses usually come into pro- 
minence in their twenties. In mathematics Ranganathan did 
not evince anything having symptoms of a genius of high order 
or the “maker of patterns.’’ Was this usconscious discontent- 
ment which made him 10 enter a field where he could release 
his creative powers lying supressed or dormant for some 
reasons? 

(iV) In a culture where sons consider it a filial, so sacred, ’ 
duty to adopt the parental profession, then why did not his 
only son Triplicane Ranganathan Yogeswar (who could apply 
colon classification at the age of twelve) chocse to become a 
librarian? Perhaps he could prove instrumental in furthering 
father’s cause. 

(V) Place of Ranganathan among the Indian scientists and 
educationaists and the causes of his relative oblivity among 
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the educated Indian other than librarians? 

A true knowledge of these questions may throw a new light 
on the man and his works. 

Consequence of the nature of this work, I owe my gratitude 
to many and deem it my most pleasant duty (after the nerve 
breaking task) to express it. I am thankful to 

(1) All those living or dead whose names and works have 
appeared in this book. It is only their pioneering work which 
has made this study possible—this work is indeed their own 
and hardly mine. 

(2) Prof. A Neelameghan (of DRTC) and Mr Bruce. G. 
Coward (ofthe Library Association) for their kind permission 
to quote from the publications under their control. 

(3) Prof. P.N. Kaula for drawing my attention towards 
important literature about Ranganathan and for quoting prof- 
usely from his journal Herald of Library Science. 

(4) Sh. P. Jayarajan for supplying me some first hand infor- 
mation about Ranganathan. 

(5) Prof. George W. Turner, librarian turned linguist (of 
the University of Adelaide, Australia) for his guidance on the 
study of stylistics. 

(6) Prof. Louis Trimble, his equally learned wife Prof. R. 

Mary Todd Trmble, and Prof. Larry Selinker of the University 
` of Washington, whose researches on the prose of science and 
technology acted as a spur for my book. 

(7) Sh. Girja Kumar, Librarian Jawaharlal Nehru Uni- 
versity, New Delhi, for his interest guidance, critical sugges- 
tions and his valuable foreword, 

(8) S. Hakam Singh, Librarian, Punjabi University Patiala, 
who with his zealous classroom oratory enthused in me the 
interest and reverence for Ranganathan. And Dr Tajinder 
Singh who taught me that to criticize is to illustrate obscure 
beauties. 

(9) The local librarians Sh. R.K. Puri, Sh. H.K. Sharma, 
S. Anup Singh, Sh. B.K. Talwar Sh. M.K. Lall, Prof. (Mrs) 
Sharanjit Kaur and Sh. Sant Ram Bhatia, editor, The Indian 
Librarian for giving me the free accees to their libraries whenever 
sought. 


(10) S. Baldev Singh my philosopher friend and colleague - 
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for helping me in various ways and pursuing me to complete 
the work at an early date, 

(11) My inspiring Chief S. Kirpal Singh for his encourage- 
ment, constant guidance and interest in this work. 

(12) My wife Amrita who during this study has been 
measuring her life with coffee spoons, along with me. She 
critically read the manuscrip and pointed out many mistakes. 

The book is dedicated to Bernard I Palmer not because this 
work is totally based on his conceited article “A Problem in 
Communication” appeared in Ranganathan’s Festschrift Vol. I 
ed. by P.N. Kaula (hereafter referred to as Festschrift only) but 
as a part papment of the debt which the exponents of 
Ranganathan owe to him. 

In spite of so much inspiration and guidance the book 
suffers from many shortcomings for which I own ful! responsi- 
bility. I shall, therefore, be thankful to the readers for their 
kind suggestions and critical comments which will be acknow- 
ledged with thanks. 

—M.P.S. 
Guru Nanak Dev University 
Study Centre 
Desh Bhagat Memorial Hall. 
G.T. Road, Jullundur- 144001, 
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1 
SCIENCE AND STYLE 


N this Proteus-like world things never remain as they were 
created or designed. The Latin adjective prosus, from which 
we have the word ‘prose’, meaning direct and straight indicates 
that prose is basically meant for saying things in a straight- 
forward way as distinguisted from literary way. Therefore in 
earlier days poetry and literature were (and in some respects 
still are) synonymous terms. Though prose is our only medium 
for our mundane business, it is now also used a great deal in 
pure literature, as poetry seems to be a dying art. The 
common use of prose for literary purposes makes it necessary 
for us to divide it into two self-explanatory categories: 

Artistic prose, 

Utiltarian prose. 

Artistic prose is mostly found in subjective writings. This 
kind of writing comes from the heart and appeals mostly to 
the heart, Such a work is personal, so infused into its very 
texture is the personality of the author. Here the writer’s 
convictions and personal feelings give the work a distinct 
personality, which is quite comparable with or is much like 
the author’s own personality. Here emotions spur the work 
and become the guide; the writer only aims at their successful 
communication. In literature, therefore, it is essential to know 
the writer first in order to understand his works. A know- 
ledge of biographical facts is often a vital clue to the under- 
standing of his works. Literature is an art, language is only 
its medium and the litterateurs are not wholly satisfied with it: 
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If they should find any other more suitable medium for com- 
munication writers would be quite likely to abandon it. 
Through the magic of this medium they excite our emotions 
with the help of the many devices it offers and the lincese 
granted to them to enhance and vary it. Language is some- 
times made equivocal, whethén, or not deliberately, thereby 
making it subject to more than ne interpretation. 

Utiltarian prose is mainly found in objective writings. Ideal- 
ly an objective writer tries to be rational and appeals to the in- 
tellect only. Here the writer presents the truth as he sees it and 
remains emotionally detached from it. From an objective piece 
of writing we may perhaps be able to reconstruct the intel- 
lect of the man who composed it, but not his personality, 
simply because he does not sufficently put this into it. “Prose 
is used here” says James Reeves (1) “not for artistic effect, 
not for expression of personality, but for communicating 
information.” Therefore scientists should not take liberties 
with language but only ensure that the language should be 
totally clear and unambiguous. 

D.J. Foskett in the first chapter of his scholarly book 
Science, Humanism and Libraries successfully views the problem 
in the perspective of science versus art controversy. With 
some history of the problem of communication in science he 
gives a decisive turn to the subject. It is hoped that the 
interested readers will go through that chapter for a better 
understanding. 

In science thee is the least emphasis on or desire of any 
novel way of expression. In ornamental devices and barque 
conceits there is a danger of- being misunderstood. A scientist 
always strives for unambiguity, otherwise the plainness and 
clarity of his work—the highest virtue it possesses and are 
prized—may be jeopardized. “For the writer of scientific prose 
ambiguity is a cardinal error to be avoided; finding ambiguity 
he amends the text to a convincing point” says George W. 
Turner (8). From this it can be seen that language as a tool 
of communication is very important to sciences. But it is quite 
ironical and unfortunate that scientist usually cease to study 
it at an early stage. It costs them much more than it is gene- 
rally realized. “‘So long as the English essay, whether at the 
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admission stage or the final hours examination, is treated 
something less than seriously, so long there will be complaint 
of scientists’ ‘illiteracy’ ‘‘warns T.R. Henn (23). T.H. Huxley 
knew of the danger ahead and advocated the prescription 
of English literature in the curriculum of all the studies of 
science and technology. To ensure that the scientists do not 
fall short of an adequate expression there are courses in 
‘English for Science and Technology’’ popularly known as 
E.S.T. in the College of Engineering at the University of 
Washington USA. In this materialistic society, literature is 
an optional subject,- whereas science essential if material pro- 
gress is to be maintained. Therefore nobody can deny the 
importance of language for science, but the fact remains that it 
is the literary man whom others enviously imitate: the reasons 
are obvious. Theodore H. Savory (6) warns that “the most 
elaborate apparatus, the most brilliant mathematical anylysis, 
the coldest logic are liable to be wasted unless his doctorine 
is expressed in clear forceful prose.” In science the author is 
concerned with accurate exposition and this is only possible 
with a sound knowledge of the language he chooses to work in. 
The Royal Socieiy of London svufficently realized the 
importance of language in scientific communication. Though 
created specifically for the promotion of sciences, if played a 
sizeable role in giving new directions to the writing of prose 
in general and English scientific prose in particular. The 
Society likewise granted membership to linguists and men of 
letters such as Abraham Cowley, John Dryden and others. 
A committee was also instituted for the standardization of 
language, to bring about stylistic reforms and to ‘“‘mark the 
ill words and correct those to be retained.” The Society in 
this matter was obviously influenced by the example of the 
French Academy. No matter if it was considered inferior in 
importance to the real aim of the society. The utiltarian spirit 
derived some of its strength from science itself and remaining 
was provided by the Puritans who dominated the Society. 
Puritans had a strong antipathy for luxury and art, so such a 
move was only to be expected. Inspired by a desire to reduce 
language to its simplest elements, to make it precise, concrete 
and clear by curtailing superfluity and insignificancy the acade- 
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micians aimed to sweep away all the fogginess of words created 
by vulgar associations. Plato banished poets from his republic 
the Royal Society scientists seemed to wish to banish eloquence 
from England forever. The Society laid down in a Satatute 
(22) that “In all reports of experiments to be brought with the 
Society, the Matter of Fact shall he barely stated, without any 
Prefaces, Apologies or Rhetorical Flourishes and entered so 
with the Register-Book by order of the Society.” Similarly 
Bishop Thomas Sprat, its member historian, in his History of 
the Royal Society (1667), spoke of Society’s desire for a “‘close 
(economical), naked (free of ornaments) natural way of speak- 
ing; positive expression, clear senses, a native easiness to 
bring all things as near the mathematical plainnes as possible,” 
In this way the Society was estsblishing an anti-Ciceronian 
style, of which Francis Bacon, whom the Royal Society scien- 
tists admired so much, was the exponent. It does not mean 
that the pre-Royal Society scientists had been using a Cicero- 
nian style. The scientists who flourished earlier had always 
tended to use a plain style. The formation of the Society only 
helped them to organize and pool their resources and strength 
for a consolidated attack on the superfluity in the language 
of science. Bacon had already attempted a ‘‘Kalendar of 
popular Errors chiefly in naturall Historie,” though this related 
more to facts than expression. Other names in this line are 
Thomas Hobbes and Sir Thomas Browne, 

The immediate success the society gained in such endeavours 
is debatable, as none but Robert Hooke was said to be closer 
to the style prescribed and advocated by the Royal Society. 
But certainly somewhere the mark has been over shot by the 
zealots. Those who preached simplicity could never think that 
their good intentions would bring bad results. The advocates 
of simplicity and utility never meant what it is being practised 
today. Simplicity does not mean untidiness; it does not mean 
neglecting the language, but requires extra cares to be to the 
point and unequivocal. But for some people it has come to 
mean negligence, This has created a barrier which is difficult 
to cross for laymen and not easy for others to remove it to 
make possible the easy flow of thoughts between scientists and 
non-scientists even between specalists and non-specalists. Dis- 
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gusted with such excesses in over-simplifications, Richard Fors- 
ter Jones (18) regrets that “‘the scientists wished to degrade 
language to the same colourless symbolism which had proved 
so successful in mathematics, so that words would have no 
more character than x, y, Z, of algebra.” In the same vein 
L. Pearsall Smith went to the extent of calling science “in many 
ways the natural enemy of language.” Jonathan Swift satiri- 
cally derides this tendency in the novice scientists in his 
Gulliver’s Travels. 

The scientist of course knows of literary devices. For him 
such devices are like those customs which are more honoured 
in the breach than in the observance. For him style consists 
in eschewing the devices. The choice is narrow in the use of 
devices, but quite wide in their disuse. If there is an art of 
living, then there is an art of dying too. If there is an art of 
intruding, then definitely there is an art of withdrawing. Are 
not some persons made more conspicuous by their absence? 

The prose of science is always referential, as it always 
speaks of quantities. Unqualified adjectives and uncritical 
epithets find no place here. Even the prefixed adjectives like 
‘high’, ‘low’, ‘super’, ‘ultra’ ‘micro’ etc. have their well de- 
fined numerical ranges. Litotes and hyperboles being totally 
out of question are like ‘‘Charmed magic casements, opening 
on the foam of perilous seas in faery land forlorn” (20). 

Other literary devices such as tropes, various figures of 
speech, inversions, fallacies onomatopoeias, alliterations, 
rhetorical questions, repetitions, climax, anti-climax, bathos, 
parallelism and antithesis etc. are never employed. Scientists 
have often been satirized by men of letters, but they have never 
employed irony and satire to defend their creed or person. 
Irony and satire are mostly used with the intention of reform- 
ing society, obviously it is none of the business of a scientist 
qua scientist. 

Controversy over the use of similes, metaphors and similar 
devices can be discussed interminably. In fact these two 
devices are so commonplace in our written and spoken 
language that they cease to be considered as devices unless, 
like conceits, they reveal or bring out some startling relation. 
In the opinion of Herbert Read (17) it is the ‘‘scientific prose 
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where metaphors are used most effectvely.” G.W. Turner (8), 
on the other hand, discarding the above view says, ‘““The 
hidden metaphorical meaning is the usual danger in scienti- 
fic writing, where intentional mataphor is rare.” R.A. Kelly 
(24) even warns, “Dead metaphors such as law of nature, 
the energy in an atomic reactor are also dangerous, if the reader 
accepts them in more than their scientific sense and tries to 
bring the metaphor back to life.” He continues to say, 
“Metaphors of a literary kind are usally out of place in techni- 
cal writing and there are occasions when their use can be 
positively dangerous.” The confusion caused by the babble 
of conflicting opinions can perhaps be resolved by going back 
to the origin and defination of metaphor. Metaphors are now 
not deemed as always the luxuriant elements in language. 
Most of them are functional. J. Middleton Murry (16 A) asks 
us to ‘remember that metaphor is essential to precision of 
language.” According to Britannica-3 (13), “They are intellec- 
tual tools not properties of empirical reality. If pressed in 
their empirical reality they can become useless and mislead- 
ing.” Abstract language or argument often fails to ram the 
purport home adequately and effectively. To facilitate our 
understanding easily and with speed the writer may resort 
to metaphor—looking at something less known through 
something well known. Moreover mataphor itself has so got 
into the root of the language that we many times are using 
metaphors or speaking metaphorically without knowing it. 
James Reeves (2), speculating on the origin of metaphors says, 
“in the earliest stages in the development of our language 
this (metaphor) was means by which much of the language it- 
self was created. Our ancestors had something like our word 
‘stone’ to denote the hard mineral object we all know. When 
they wanted to convey the idea of someone or something 
remaining perfectly motionless they coined the word to stand, 
which is connected with ‘stone’. Originally, then the verb 
‘to stand’ (which to us is not metaphorical at all) meant ‘to 
behave like a stone—that is, ‘to keep still.” Again language 
is. full of dead metaphors such as arm of the chair, eye of 
the needle; these may be metaphors, but are never meant to 
be so. In the article on “Social Structure and Organization” 
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Britannica-3 (13) writes, “The terms social structure and social 
organization are metaphors or analogies, applying to human 
social relations or conditions certain descriptions that ordinarily 
would be applied to such things as machines, building or the 
body organism. The term structure, in particular, was borrow- 
ed by social scientists from physics and anatomy.” It means 
this term too is not metahorical at all though it seems 
to be so. While forming his convictions, Herbert Read per- 
haps forgets these facts. Fortunately everybody agrees that 
metaphors are more needed in an abstract exposition. The 
language of science is already very concrete: chemists have 
their elements, compound, mixture and solutions; biologists 
have species to work upon; astronomers have millions of 
objects in the cosmos to study; every inch of the earth is the 
field of the geologists. No doubt scientists too talk of abstract 
entities but they are wise enough to define them precisely 
and quantitatively, thereby giving concreteness to them: heat, 
light, entropy, force, potential, work, energy, bond strength 
etc. have predefined mathematical meanings, so they are no 
longer abstract. A plethora of—scopes and—meters makes 
entities concrete by aiding our senses to perceive them physi- 
cally. Therefore the language of science needs few metaphors. 
The language of science is least idiomatic as idioms are 
nothing but metaphors ready-made. They are also not precise 
sometimes even wrong metaphorically, so are suitable only for 
literary and colloquial use of language, where they add to its 
charm. 

Similes involve a comparison—which is always gross if not 
absurd. Two things are best compared for what they do not 
possess rather than what they do possess in common. Sym- 
metry in Nature is responsible for strikingly parallel phenomena 
in this universe, In various sciences there are many laws 
which either are directly parallel to or find their analogies in 
various other sciences. In spite of all this scientist resists 
comparison, unless warranted by some reasons very peculiar 
and indispensable for the situation. Therefore in science 
similes are even less used. However in science teaching a 
teacher may use similes as a way of teaching, such as that the 
eye is like a photographic camera or our body can anatomi- 
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cally be compared to a citadel. But we must differentiate 
between textbooks and original research books and papers: 
there are different type of expositions for different levels of 
audience, as we shall see when we look at Ranganathan’s 
work. 

The vacuum created by the absence of figures of speech is 
amply filled by the visual illustrations, Technical books are 
fulf of diagrams, graphs, histograms and pictures; these are 
necessary not only for making the things easily understand- 
able, but are an integral part of the text itself, 

In a technical expostion analogy is not only admissible 
but also a welcome. R.A. Kelly (24) writes: ‘Analogy’ can be 
an important technique in description and explanation. We, 
use the term to indicate the explanation of a process by 
stressing its similarity to another process more familar to the 
reader,” But at the same time Kelly warns: “The great dan- 
ger of analogy is that the reader may regard the resemblance 
shown as being an actual parallel rather than a means of 
moving from the known to the unknown.” But a shrewd 
scientist by his judicious choice will not risk such a danger. 
A tiny pebble on the roadside contains such a tremendous 
energy which is quite sufficent to reduce a big city to the ashes. 
To make this realise us Albert Einstein uses the following 
analogy in his book Out of My Later Years: 

But if every gram of material contains this tremendous 
energy, why did it go so iong unnoticed? The answer is 
simple enough: so long as none of the energy is given off 
externally, it cannot be observed. It is as though a man 
who is fabulously rich should never spend or give away a 
cent; no one could tell how rich he was. 

Science is a serious business: gravity pervades in every 
sentence, leaving no place for any sort of levity. There is even 
no place for humour and laughter. The psychology of humour 
may be quite humourtess end the physiology of laughter doe$ 
not make us laugh, rather the reaction may be contrary to 
the name. Scientists have wit, but in print they are not ‘witty. 
On the black-board a scientist often changes base mercury 
into noble gold; in spite of the marvel he does not take us to 
the wonder Jand of the Arabian Nights, nor he calls himself 
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an Aladdin. T. H. Savory (7) emphasizing the frigidity of 
scientifc language wriies, “Never in normal circumstances, 
does it show a glimmer of feeling or of warmth, it expounds 
and explains without emotions, so that one can read many 
pages of scientific books with never a quickening of the pulse. 
Of course this is a consequence of the fact that the words of 
science, without the associations that everyday words acquire, 
can produce only informative symbolic writing. A scientific 
paragraph says precisely what it means, and no more; it reads 
as if it had been composed by a robot, with oil for blood and 
cogs for corpuscles.”’ 

If words are ever subservient and ministerial to thought, 
it is in the prose of science. Here there is a harmonious 
marriage of words and things, to use the phrase of the 17th 
century, which saw the rise of science in England. Early 

_scientists, including those of the Royal Society, always and 
wisely emphasized the words. They even sought an arithmetical 
equality between words and things. They always advised 
their fellows to take care of things, and assured them that the 
words will follow. Therefore here the words are more close 
to things than thoughts. Verbosity is deflated in this way. 
Scientist is tone-deaf. However intoxicating and sweet soun- 
ding may the words be, the scientist is immune to their 
charm: consequently his chosen words are sometimes jarring 
to the ear. 

G.W. Turner (9) writes that “the scientists have developed 
the medieval tradition encouraging relatively simple sentence 
structure but complex word formation.” Simplicity in syntax 
is their organic simplicity. Words are usually complex here, 
as they are linked in a system of nomenclature. Names to 
things are never given in isolation. Every name is but a link 
in the whole system. A scientist finds a powerful magic m 
the mechanism of powerful names. Giving a technical name 
means X-raying it to bring the inner things out immediately 
and to lay bare the stuff of its fibre and ancestory. Had 
Shakespeare been a scientist he would not have asked, “‘what’s 
in name?’ 

What adds insult to the injury is the space problem. The 
scientist is always hard pressed for space in spite of the in- 
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creasing number of periodicals in science. The editors always 
instruct the authors to be as brief as possible. There are some 
periodicals in science which only publish the abstract of the 
papers and there are some librarizs which exclusively deal with 
them. In such cases there is no chance of humanistic elements, 
but surely it is meant for a speedier communication. 

All these factors make the language of science easy to 
write. This ease of writing and lack of devices make the 
exposition jejune and gritty. It grates on the ear and mind 
of the sensitive reader. This is the cost we pay for easiness 
and clarity. But this is not always so. The Language of 
science may not always be devoid of rhythm and charm which 
create and perpetuate interest and also provoke orginal thinking. 
‘The Bible is the grand proof in English that in the greatest writ- 
ing literary beauty is not a main object but a by-product,” says 
Douglas Bush(14). This is so, as diagonosed by D.J. Foskett(25), 
“because the quality of dulness is not peculiar to the material 
of scientists, Dulness lies in the presentation of material. The 
mere statement of facts may be dull, but it does not consti- 
tute a sequence of thought, only a series of observation. 
Huxley’s essays are never dull, because they are always some- 
thing more than a catalogue of facts; he by no means confines 
himself to the ‘mere enumeration of eternal things’, in New- 
man’s phrase but arouses interest by recounting a sequence of 
thought with a carefully planned development.” Many other 
scientists too have written beautiful prose of literary qualities. 
Francis Bacon—who is claimed both by the scientists and 
litterateurs—combined in his writings the qualities of head 
and heart, to use the phrase in its every sense. In Geoffrey 
Chaucer, Gustav Theodor Fechner, John Burroughs, Erarmus 
Darwin, Humphry Davy, James Clerk MaxWell and Miss 
‘Rachel Lousie Carron, the scientist and the poet are brilliantly 
fused together. Erwin Schrodinger (wave equation fame) being 
imbued with classical literature, had a life long interest in 
languages and literature of Europe. He was an Austrian who 
learned English in his childhood. His popular book on science 
written in English is one of the best of its kind. Claude Bernard 
a great physologist of the nineteenth century France was a 

play-wright before coming to medicine. He wrote La Rose du 
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Rhone a successful comedy and a historical drama. Arthur de 
Bretagne. He was also given membership of the French 
Academy. His prose radiates literary brilliance. Imbued with 
the dramatic articulation and poetic flavour, extracts from his 
language make quotable quotes. It is ironical that Henri 
Havelock Ellis, generalising previous trends called technical 
prose the “cold and dry light through which alone the goal of 
knowledge may truly be seen,” while his own prose had the 
charm of an elegant style and reflected his wide acquaintance 
with literature. The Kinsey reports have been among the 
best sellers, certainly a lion’s share of their success is due to 
their style. Jean Henri Casimir Fabre recorded the minute 
details of insects with such wit and charm that “‘they have 
become as much a part of the literature of France aof the 
history of entomology.” Influenced by the example of Fabre, 
entomologist Maurice Maeterlinck made a skillful blending of 
fact, fancy and mystical speculation in his works about insects. 
T.H. Savory (7 A) quotes a paragraph by an author whose 
identity he has not disclosed, but it is full of fancy which 
makes an example of its own kind: 

The fierce rays of the tropical sun have scorched the 
sands of the desert and night has fallen before the Wind 
Scorpion ventures out upon the chase. Armed more power- 
fully than any other creature, he stands for speed, for fury 
and for sudden death, while the sable Goddess so cloaks his 
crimes that men know not his ways nor tell of his deeds. 
Mysterious in life, and no less mysterious in death, we look 
upon his hairy body, wondering what messages those spines 
convey, and what kind of existence is that in which every 
event is a vibration and every sensations is a touch. 

Robert Hooke is said to be usually clear, indiomati¢ and 
evocative in the description of objects under study. - Michael 
Faraday, notwithstanding lack of his formai schooling, was a 
good writer of prose. Huxley called Faraday as the prince of 
scientific expisitors. Articles written by Archimedes are said 
to be highly finished and presented with economy. Goethe a 
symbol of renaissance was a multi-faceted genius; and in his 
scientific prose, the literary man in him was not suppressed. 
T.H. Huxley was inspired by friend Edward Forbes in exposi- 
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tion of science. Huxley is known not only as the king of 
scientific writer but also the best writer of his time in general. 
His grandson Sir Julian Huxley followed suit with success. 
The young American psychiatrist David Reuben rivals men 
of letters in his prose style. Even the most technical things 
concerning the physiology of reproduction are presented in 
the language of a layman. The ‘first civilized American’ 
Benjamin Franklin, by virtue of his many sided activities, was 
a scientist with polished prose at his command. Even in his 
technical books Bertrand Russell is never dull and opaque; 
his ‘dry humour’ often surprises the reader. Jules Henri 
Poincare, a greatest mathematician at the beginning of this 
century ‘“‘was also one of the ablest popularizer of mathe- 
matics and science. His inexpensive paperback exposition 
were avidly brought and widely read by people in all walks of 
life; they are masterpieces that for lucidity of communication 
and engaging style, have never been excelled, and they have 
been translated into many foreign languages. In fact, so 
great was the literary excellence of Poincare’s popular writing 
that he was awarded the highest honour that can be conferred 
on a French writer—he was elected a member of the literary 
“section of the French Institute” writes Howard Eves (5). 
Aristotle, Nicholas Copernicus, Rene Descartes, Auguste 
Comte, Isaac Newton, Sigmund Freud, Alfred North White- 
‘head, James Jeans, Arthur Stanley Eddington, Sir Charles 
Scott Sherrington—to name only the few~-all wrote delectable 
prose of their times. The style of Darwin’s language was one 
of the factors which saved him from becoming another Galileo. 
Extracts from John Tyndall, Albert Einsteen, Ernest Nagel, 
J. Robret Oppenheimer & J.B.S. Haldane are often included in 
modern prose anthologies. The professional economist Stephen 
Leacock perhaps would be remembered by posterity as a writer 
of humours. Many men of science have written in a literary 
style on the sociology and philosophy of science. Many 
histories of science throbbing with life have been written by 
scientist themselves. 
The epistomologists can lodge a complaint with Nature for 
not making things absolutely pure. Perhaps this natural 
impurity is necessary for 2 balance in Nature. Even man has 
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biologically 5 per cent of woman in him and vice-versa. Nothing 
is mutually exclusive. This makes the the task of classifier 
very difficult. W.S, Jevons, disgusted with such awkward facts, 
discarded classification as a logical absurdity. For the same 
reasons Wyndhame Hulme & Grace Osgood Kelley and A. Broad- 
field also held similar views for sometimes. Classification of 
prose is no exception to this: there is no such a thing as purely 
referential or purely emotive prose. Literature has its ‘techni- 
calities’ and science has its ‘literature’. Imagination gives colour 
to facts and makes them easy for assimilation, and facts in 
fiction give roots to it. The scientist may sometime harangue, 
and the orator may use dry and cold facts. There are many exam- 
ples of non-literary works now being read for aesthetic pleasure - 
than for anything else—and not for the factual information 
they contain. Edward Gibboh’s The Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire (1776) is a work of this kind. Historians, even 
scientist will ponder over a work of pure literature to construe 
some facts from fiction. Social sciences are not the only 
source for understanding the society; Shakespeare is as good 
as Freud for understanding human nature. In ancient times 
science, history and medicine were sometimes written in verse. 
Lucretius (99—55 BC) versified his scientific ideas. Ancient 
Sanskrit literature is replete with the science, history and cul- 
ture of its time. Then there are works in which the two 
qualities are proportionately mixed: John Ruskin’s Unto This 
Last and Thomas Carlyle’s The French Revolution are works 
which can be read for pleasure and information both. This is 
so, because man thinks as much as he feels. It clearly shows 
that for an objective study emotions can constitute the motive 
force. 

Having established that scientists have their own peculiar 
prose, let us now explore the possibility of style in scientific 
literature. Can there be any possibility of indvidual style 
since style itself reflects indviduality, whereas science is a mob? 
In the mob who has indviduality? Cardinal Newman denies 
the existence of any style in the prose that scientists write. 
Science is truth and truth is only purely truth when it is plain. 
Given the truth and scientific vocabulary there is very little 
choice left. However little it may be, choice stil] is there, and 
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the choice makes the style. This style comes through the 
personality of the writer. Science is an objective impersonal 
study. But by instinct man is an egotist. It is a superhuman 
task to obliterate one’s own personality; consciously or un- 
consciously personality enters in whenever one communicates, 
James Reeves (1) indeed feels that ‘‘most writers would find 
it hard to keep their personality out of their own writing, 
even if they so wished. Many write as if they were aiming at 
the objective presentation of the truth, but many see the 
truth through the medium of their own personality. They 
cannot help doing so; and this medium may distort or colour 
the truth with prejudice incomplete knowledge, conscious or 
unconscious dishonesty, or the desire to persuade.” Bonamy 
Dobree (3) strengthens our belief in Reeves with his remarks: 
“However impersonal science may be, no man who is a man 
can help his attitude towards facts being coloured by his 
general attitude towards life—-man cannot help being a moral 
being. What one looks for, however, in scientific prose is the 
exclusion as far as possible of the writer’s attitude towards 
life, for when this allowed to enter too much into it, the prose 
ceases to become scientific and appears as something else.” 
Dobree (3) proves logically that science is “concerned with 
hypothesis as much as with fact. The moment the mind is 
concerned with hypothesis the personality enters in. One can 
nearly always tell this at once by the tinge of eagerness that 
creeps into the voice. Still there is some prose free of this 
slightly higher pitch, prose which can definitely rank as scientific 
prose, yet in which personality is at the basis of the explana- 
tion.” 

He convinces us by such arguments that no writing can be 
“Seraphically free/From taint of personality” D.J. Foskett (25) 
proves that T.H. Huxley was more clear when “he went 
beyond the aim of ‘objectivity’, and allowed full freedom to 
his personality to express itself in his work.” Foskett further 
says that ““an appeal to the emotion need not detract from 
the value of a work of science. On the other hand most 
scientists struggle to achieve clarity throngh objectivity, and 
they fail.” S.R. Ranganathan calls it the ‘authorial aroma.’ 
He (27) writes that “subjects where usually thought content 
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alone counts—even in subject like mathematics—it is possible 
to have books charged with the personality of the author.” 
Any work, however much it is expected to be impersonal, will 
appear monstrous without some personal preference and 
intellectual bias showing though. When we can discern the 
man behind a work, we can talk of its style. It has been said 
aptly, therefore, that the kinds of styles are as numerous 
as the number of writers. 

Whosoever denies any work or author the possession of a 
style, definies style very narrowly rather wrongly. He forgets that 
style is a meter with which we can differentiate one author from 
another and by means of which we can even tell the chronological 
sequence of the works of an ancient writer. Style does not 
means any decoration. Decorative prose has its own style as 
plain prose has its own, So called abstention from style means 
having its own style. A physicist knows that the cold water 
too contains a good quantity of heatin it. A tub of water 
which is almost at the freezing point, may yet contain enough 
heat sufficient to boi] a glass of milk for us. When a biting 
cold benumbs us the scientist may say that the degree of hot- 
ness of the atmosphere is two or three cenfrgrades. Similarly 
stylistics is a rod measuring the degree of presence or 
absence of some elements in the language. G. W. Turner (10) 
confirms in saying: “literature is not the only application of 
stylistics. The style of a legal document, a scientific paper, a 
publicity leaflet or the instructions for operating a washing 
machine can be described and evaluated.” Defination of style 
itself wili confirm the possibility of the existence of style in 

the writings of the scientists. We define style after Charles 
Bally (21) as the study of affective elements in the language. 
Marie Henri Beyle (Stendhal) (16) elaboarates that ‘affective 
elements’ in language are “‘to add to a given thought all the cir- 
cumstances calculated to produce the whole effect that thought 
ought to produce.” Therefore style means building a sort of at- 
mosphere to convey the thoughts properly. Talking face to face 
we communicate not only by uttering words; our bodily move- 
ments, facial expression and tone of voice, too, convey more than 
uttered words and also supplement them. Every word has its 
own connotation; it, therefore, carries meanings other than 
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literal or lexical. Choice of words also makes a style from one 
aspect; therefore style is also defined sometimes as the choice 
between synonyms. In the graphic media atmosphere (style) 
and the meaning proper or the essence of thought exist in words 
so indeed the style and thought are quite inseparable, as style 
is a part of meaning. But paradoxically the critic has to 
separate them to study each separately and combined. G.W. 
Turner ({1} goes a step further to say that in science style 
marges with scientific method. Perhaps in this sense a modern 
stylistician says, ‘‘The history of science even more essentially 
than the history of literature is in an important sense a history 
of style.” When- we applaud a mathematical paper for its 
elegance, we mean its good style. When G.W. Turner (12) 
contrasts the baroque richness of Hooke’s prose with that of 
Newton’s so classically chilled, he obviously refers to their 
style. Keynes’ style is called ‘Cambridge didactic style’. To end 
with, let us say that where there isa man, there is a style— 
a unique one. t 

Style is perfect when communication is exact. Nobody can 
deny the importance of exact communication in science. There- 
fore it is true, though it may appear strange, that style is of 
much more importance in science than in pure literature. 

To science we can safely apply I.A. Richards’ (15) so- 
called new criticism, which consists more in explicating the 
text closely than looking for historical and biographical refe- 
rences for evaluation. Richards analyses any piece of writing 
for the following four facets which he calls ‘four meanings’: 


1. Sense : Import or the subject matter. 

2. Feeling : Attitude towards the subject matter. 

3. Tone : Relation with or attitude towards the 
readers. 

4. Intention : Aim or purpose. 


In science always the sense predominates and the feelings are 
subordinate to it. Tone is either neutral or is defined by the 
academic conventions. Intentions are always stated clearly 
and sometimes merge with the sense. Though the scientist 
delights and takes pride in his white coated detachment, some- 
times circumstances may require him to popularize his own 
theories or discoveries. Persuasive authors in their intellectual 
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excitement may communicate their warmth to their readers. 
Efforts to further the subject among those for whom it is 
obviously not meant may interfere with other functions. Some 
degree of sense is deliberately sacrified to take the reader along. 
Even jokes and humorous anecdotes are permissible. 

When a scientist formulates the laws of nature his prose 
becomes akin to legal prose. In such a prose too, you cannot 
seperate the person from the style. That all legal prose does 
not read in the same way is another proof of its own style 
says Bonamy Dobree (4). 

The atmosphere we build (i.e. style) is like a vesture to the 
body of thoughts. Every garment does not suit every person; 
different vestures are required for different occasions. It is 
selected to suit the occasion and tailored so as to suit the 
person. Likewise style may depend upon: 

1. Subject. 

2. Time & place audience. 

3. Author. . 

Thought is something which should intimidate style to take its 
shape according to its dictates, otherwise the writing is likely 
to crumble under its own oddities. A scientist being modest, 
unlike Thomas Carlyle, never lets his style fall heavy on the 
thoughts. Style certainly and obviously changes with pros- 
pective readers. A speaker or a writer has always in mind the 
mental horizon of his immediate readers. Liberal Christians 
who now accept Darwin theorey say that the ‘‘Genesis’’ and 
Darwin speak of the same thing but in different styles, and that 
prophets of the Old Testament wrote according to the intellect 
and understanding of readers immediately before them. Accor- 
ding to them Drawin’s thesis is in essence the Biblical account 
of Creation presented in a modern style. Even the ‘day’ of 
the Bible does not mean our period of twenty four hours. The 
argument may or may not be correct, but demonstrates fully 
how style changes with the readers—who change with time and 
place. Thirdly the author has always some options. D.J. 
Foskett (26) writes “The matter, as Buffon pointed out, exists 
outside the man, but his style comes from the qualities 
that he possesses as a man, so that the matter may remain 
the while its treatment by two authors differs.” Had the 
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author no influence on style for a given body of readers and 
on a certain subject, there would have been no individuality. 
Style changes with author, it has already been said. In the 
next chapter it will be exclusively dealt with. 

The conclusions reached above are for strict or natural 
sciences. Library science is an integral combination of natural 
and social sciences, law and humanities—but more a social 
science than others. Social sciences deal with society which 
is comprised of the men and women in it. The touch of 
personality is more noticeable in social sciences than in natu- 
ral seiences. The above tenets can be applied to the prose of 
library science, but we must allow for the intense human feel- 
ings which exist in our work. Library science in essence is a 
service. And service cannot be done without human feelings. 
Ranganathan said once: ‘At the final stage, documentation 
service to living men should be done by living men,” 
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2 
«STYLE IS THE MAN HIMSELF” 


OSEPH Addison observes in the very first line of The Specta- 
tor: “a reader seldom peruses a book with pleasure, till 
he knows whether the writer of it be a black or a fair man, 
ofa mild or choleric disposition, married or a bachelor, with 
other particulars of the like nature, that conduce very much 
to the right understanding of an author.” It is a natural ten- 
dency to know the personal lives of our heores. We always 
wish to know something of an author whose work we read 
and this wish ought to be gratified. It isso because nobody 
can write other than according to what kind of man he is: 
therefore, every piece of writing projects the mental horizon 
of its creator and bears an indelible stamp of his personality. 
Prehaps it was in this sense that Milton called a book the life- 
blood of its author and Schopenhauer called it the physio- 
gnomy of the mind. Another noted critic calls the style the 
author’s voice in print, Buffon’s celebrated epigrammatic 
cliche ‘Style is the man himself” leaves no exception, whatso 
ever may be the work. That is why stylistics is often employed 
to settle authorship disputes. Therefore, to know the style, 
we need to know the man. Manis what circumstances, here- 
dity (and a little later, Nobel laureate Dr H.G., Khorana and 
his team) will make him. The total factors which go into the 
making of a style are numerous and an attempt to know them — 
will lead to the revelation of far fetched psychological and 
other influences rooted deep. Ranganathan himself admits 
that his earlier habit of stammering was picked up from one 
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of his uncles. Similarly with some biographical knowledge we 
can trace other influences formative of many of his pecularities 
which may prove helpful in explaining his behaviour as a 
librarian. 

Born and raised in an orthodox Tamil Brahmin family, he 
remained strictly religious and traditionalist right from the 
beginning to the end of his life. His traditional style of 
life remained ‘wgaffected by the coming western mode of 
livmg. His cultured father, Ramamritha Ayyar, used to 
recite Ramayna to small audiences: this proved so influen- 
tial on the precocious and sincere child that he always kept 
this wonderful book in his pocket. Lord Rama, the hero of 
the epic, was the model incarnation of all the virtues, which 
Ranganathan always strived to acquire and wanted other 
librarians to pick them up. Bravery, intelligence, promptness 
and above all tolerance of Rama was held in high esteem and 
reverence by Ranganathan. He never swerved from his reli- 
gious chores even on foreign visits and tours. When in 1951, 
. Dr Ranganathan was in New York, Dr J.S. Sharma (1) recounts: 
“on each Sunday he used to perform a path of Ramayana and 
some prominent librarians of New York and both Shri Partha- 
sarathy and myself used to attend his religious discourses.” 
This traditional mode of life which he owes to his father has 
considerably influenced his thinking and way of expression etc., 
which has been discussed at various appropriate places. 

Indian mothers, especially those belonging to the first 
decade of this century, though illiterate, totaily unambitious 
confined to the precincts of the house, repudiating all human 
desires, which come to all, tolerating the Feaprices (even atro- 
cities) of her husband with a silent mouth but a smiling face, 
inspite of ali this identifies her bread winner with God and 
still exerts a good deal of her influence on her sons. Ranga- 
nathan’s mother, Seetalakshmi, was a pious, simple and 
religious lady. It remains to be shown what extra influence, 
apart from the usual, she had on the little Ranga. Ranganathan’s 
fundamental simplicity, with some reasons, can be attributed 

to the influence of this lady. 

His old mathematician colleague G.A. Srinivasan (2) dis- 
coses, ‘‘During his schoo] days Ranga came under the influence 
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of two of his teachers, who had a great part in shaping his 
mind—R. Anantharama Ayyar infant-class teacher and Thiru- 
venkata Chariar, Sanskrit teacher. The former used to tell. 
Ranga about Saivite Shrines and the life and teachings of 
Tamil Nayanmars (God-mad persons) chief among whom were 
Sambandar, Appar, Sundarar and Manickavachakar!’’ He found 
his friend Ranga so well informed about the history and 
tradition of all the temple-towns of his native district Tanjavoor 
that he wished all his life to go on a pilgrimage to all these 
temples with Ranganathan as his guide. AH such influences’ 
made Ranganathan believe in mystic and supernatural things. 
Such an influence became a hindrance rather than a: guide for 
many of his followers, But it taught him humility and modesty? 
He even never gave any theory his own name. He “preferred 
to use the passive voice or a suitable pronoun other than “I”. 
True to form his autobiography too is in the third porson and 
passive voice. Fame and humility are two things which though: 
diametrically opposed, confluence rarely other than in a trans- 
cended soul devoid of ego in any form. This is perhaps why 
Langridge (3) calls him a Karamayogi and believes that Ranga- 
nathan will be a saint in his next birth. But he was already 
something of a saint in this life too; all his life was godly and 
his intellectual pursuits consecrated it. 

Before changing over to librarianship, he was a teacher of 
mathematics, He assimilated to the utmost the fundamental 
methods and toolis of physical sciences. Mathematics as a 
discipline and as well as a tool held him in sway. He remained 
a life-member of the Indian Mathematical Society. Conse- 
quently science has a dominating influence on his writings, 
He always wrote with a scientific minuteness and mathematical 
precision. K.B. Gauri (28) calls Ranganathan’s transition from 
one sentence to another sentence like mathematical steps. 
W,C.B. Sayers (27) finds the statements of canons “‘in formal 
mathematical shape of the process and a discourse on terms.” 
His language has an air of exactitude. Mathematics as a tool 
was fully expioited to solve problems of library science. Never 
before him were used mathematical formulae to derive quanti- 
tative conclusions concerning the profession. The Library 
Journal reviewed Prolegomena as “‘philosophical dissertation 
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of a mathematician and a scholar. Foskett (7) compares 
it with Principia Mathematica of Whitehead and Russell. 
Ranganathan (25) finds and logically demonstrates a parallelism 
between classification and mathematics. Had he limited his 
interests to classification only, he could work deeply to show 
more parallelism between the two disciplines. Introduction of 
parameters, demensions, bond strength etc. was a beginning. 
Rational non-conformists, though whipped by the world, 
ultimately succeed in bending inexorable things to suit their 
own conviction and dictates. Science is essentially a metho- 
dology, an attitude of mind, even a mood--which is not 
always constant, Itis an angle of viewing, therefore, a style of. 
approach. “A doubt was expressed the moment our budding 
disciplinte™was designated as a science as to whether it at all 
qualifies as a science. The term was even ridiculed. But the 
handling and the treatment of subject by Ranganathan has 
vindicated beyond the black shadow of doubt, the conception 
and stand of the first users of the term in the USA. Regard- 
ing this novel approach J.H. Shera (6) says that Ranganathan 
was “‘striking the most fundamental problems of library science 
in the way that have never been attacked before ...’’ Science 
taught him to get into the very root of the things. He goes on 
dissecting a problem bit by bit till it admits no further division. 
To study a whole he studies its parts. He has the three angles 
aad view a problem ‘‘y ‘what”’, “why? and “‘how’’—-this tool in 
it is his another ` ‘gimmick” which acts asa master key. 
This habit of dissection and synthesis has resulted in the most 
revolutionary classification scheme of the time. B.C. Vickery(8) 
considers the scientific approach to classification as ‘this most 
enduring contribution to librarianship.” To show, how in his 
own hands classification has become a science Ranganathan(11) 
sees fit to quote B.I. Palmer from a review titled “New 
Vistas in Classification” published in the october 1944 issue of 
the Library Association Record: “For the first time practical 
classification can claim to approximate to a science... 
Normally, while most students could grasp the theory of 
classification, when it come to the practice they found it deman- 
ded an elusive gift called ‘flair’. For ‘flair’ Ranganathan has 
substitued reasoned analysis: perha ps flair was a meagre or a 
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quasi-intuitive form of the same process. Ranganathan... 
brings the whole problem from the regions of subconscious 
perception to those of the intellect. This act makes it at once 
possible to train any intelligent person to classify, instead of 
merely demonstrating to the classification-aspirant and then 
hoping for the best.” Palmer continues to say: ‘‘Too often the 
subject is lost in a welter of relationships, and the task of decid- 
ing to which class a subject belongs can be quite a major task 
when it rests on flair. And as A’s flair is not always 8’s flair, 
anomalies creep in which can vitiate the work of the classifier: 
a work which aims at reducing conflicts to minimum.” 
Ranganathan (11A) compares his postulational approach 
with floodlight guiding us at every step in our way to the right 
destination. Thus like Montaigne he teaches us not the essence 
but the passage. It means he only shows the way instead of 
spoon-feeding us. That is why his methods are equally appli- 
cable to other schemes. His books can be adopted in accor- 
dance with situation and time. In Library Administration (23) 
he clearly says: ‘‘Libraries vary in size, type and outlook. 
It would be impossible to write a manual that would exactly 
fit every kind of library. At any rate this manual does not 
claim to be one such. All that attempted here is to provide 
certain patterns which can be varied according to local con- 
ditions.” Such an approach has given library science more 
the status of a profession than a vocation. That is why Sir 
John Sargent then (1942) the Educational Adviser to the 
Government of British India, wrote in the “Foreword” of 
Ranganathan’s School and College Libraries: “Even those not 
accepting all his conclusions, nor adopting his methods will... 
acknowledge the debt under which his industry and erudition 
has placed them.” Similar are the views of Thelma Eaton (9), 
who surveyed the influence of colon classification in the USA, 
The Renaissance caused a death blow to deference to 
authority and the scientific revolution canonized its bones 
with all ceremonies. Science taught him not to accept things 
as true and satisfactory, only because they are ‘authoritative’ 
or otherwise accepted beliefs. Honest doubts are better than 
blind faith, they do not necessarily make a man sceptic but 
they often enable an advancement in our understanding. 
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Ranganathan (12) has a great reverence for his ancient tradi- 


_ tion, yet he himself makes it clear that though he has “‘beue- 


— 


fited a good deal from his old culture,-It does not mean that 
he has accepted every thing” init. While studyingunder a great 
teacher—W.C.B.S‘ayers, whose debt not only Ranganathan, but 
the whole body of Indian librarianship acknowledges with pro- 
found regards —thc founty and inadequate treatises available 
impelled him to revolt against the established conventions in 
library practice. This discontentment caused him to say often: 
“When I go home. (I will bring down all the baseless structure 
created in a hotch potch way and erect a new one on sound 
footings.’’) There is a vein of dissatisfaction running through 
his earlier writings. Though the sense of revolt is the causal 
factor, it is notin the least the controlling one. It is his 


” critical and analytical sense wet controls his pen. 


Qcientists never rely upon memory, as it often proves 
traitor. Science students are never required to stuff their 
memory with diverse details of things; on the other hand 
they are taught to develop their mind to reach result with the 
aid of few basic but simple principles. This approach makes 
the mind mature, which is the aim of education itself. How 
his mind, attuned to scientific thinking and procedures, reacted 
against is discribed by Ranganathan (22) himself: ‘‘Prior ex- 
perience in scientific study and pursuit induced a sense of 
revolt against having to hold in memory and deal with my- 
riads of unrelated pieces of information and independent types 
of practices. Cannot all these empirical aggregates of infor- 
mation and practices be reduces to a handful of basic principles? 
Cannot the process of induction be applied in this case? Can- 
not all known practices be got by the process of deduction 
out of the basic principles? Do not the basic principles contain 
as mecessary implications, many other practices not current 
or known at present? Will they not become unnecessary as and 
when boundary conditions set by society change? Such ques- 
tions began to simmer in the mind.” He demonstrated with 
his unique (at least for library science) methodology that all 
this was possible and thus the discipline was set on never 
ending path of progress and achievements on scientific lines. 

Teaching taught him many things. He repeats many times 
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that as a teacher he has leamed most. Many of his traits 
acquired while in teaching (mathematics) were carried on with 
great advantages into the world of libraries, As a teacher he 
preferred individual method of teaching. M.S. Ekambara Rau 
(10) considers the supreme merit of Colon classification in 
‘expressive individualizing class-numbers’ and its background he 
traces in the “good doctor’s unga@fie talents for a warm under- 
standing of persons and their problems” as a teacher. While 
a teacher at Madras, he was also an unionist, who fought 
rather militantly to enhance the status and ameliorate the 
economic conditions of the teachers. He records in his auto- 
biography A Librarian Looks Back that his experience as a 
secretary © “South Indian Teachers Association, later” 
helped him considerably in teckling various problems concern- 
ing library personnel administration. C.D. Batty (16) sums 
up the matter by saying that “Dr Ranganathan’s early ex- 
perience as a mathematician and teacher as well as a librarian 
and his sense of the limitations of many of the existing schemes 
of library classification prompted him to reassess the tradi- 
tional principles of classification and to add new principles 
which took account of the increasing and changing demands 
of library materials and readers in the 20th century.” 
Sophisticated and fast means of communication have shrun- 
ken the globe. Distances have diminished; physically people 
have come closer—though at heart are often more estranged 
than ever. Nobody is an island; no one can say with certainty 
how much is really one’s own, what appears to be or otherwise 
vaunted as ‘purely original writing’. Inter-disciplinary studies 
have increased' the magnitude of this inter-dependence of 
subjects and writers, No body can live in isolation and main- 
tain the purity of the subject. Many thinkers both from with- 
in and outside one’s area of interest contribute towards the 
developments of one’s thoughts. Bernard I Palmer (17) aptly 
says: ‘In our field Prof. Ranganathan is known for his revo- 
lutionary code of classification, but who can tell (least of all 
he!) how much of the knowledge gained in the study of Dewey 
Brown, Cutter, Sayers, Bliss and Wyndham Hulme went into 
the creation of his ideas...” Men of genius have always 
been influenced by the personality of men rather than by their 
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ideas alone. How Ranganathan recalls the moment of his first 
meeting with the great educationist John Dewey will support 
the statement (13). “Fhe very moment of my entering his 
room an unusual thrill came over me—a thrill usually ex- 
perienced on entering into the sanctum sanctorum of Lord 
Venkatachlapathi in Tripuathi temple. His face irradiated all 
love. The gleams from his eyes were charming I felt trans- 
formed...” Two other such persons were Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya and Dr S. Radhakrishanan—both educationist 
and statesmen. Mahatma Gandhi (24) seems to posses him, 
but thank God, he did not enter politics to join him completely. 
Ranganathan was always moved by his dedication, wisdom 
and above all simplicity and straight forwardness. He had 
not personally met Gandhiji, though had a little bit of corres- 
pondence with him. He finds the following life long tenets of 
behaviour from Gandhiji’s life and teaching: 

1. Flirt not with fruit, 

2. Control anger, 

3. Covet not, 

4. Do not fall a prey to self-delusion, 

5. Practise work chastity. 
It may be noted that all these messages come ultimately from 
the Gita, one of the sacred scriptures of the Hindus, in which 
Gandhiji had deep faith. Ranganathan wished that all these 
virtues could be acquired by documentalists and in their 
modest way our colleagues (at least the best of them) do seem 
to show gleams of some of them in their work. Gandhi’s 
influence on Ranganathan was many sided: Gandhi respected 
men of different faith who differed with him bravely; therefore, 
he also taught him tolerence. Prefacing C.D. Batty’s book. 
An Introduction to Colon Classification he says “my interest in 
Mr Batty’s two books arose because his{method is the oposite of 
mine.” He owes very much to his teachers Edward B. Ross and 
S. Kuppuswami Sastriar and this has been acknowledged more 
than once, Sayers prefacing the second edition of Prolegomena 
wrote “while it acknowledged the influence of Bliss’ two well 
known books (*)... was still intensely original.”” In the 


* 1. Organizaton of Knowledge and System of Sciences (1929). 
2. Organization of Knowledge in Libraries and the Subject Approach to 
_ Books. (1933) 
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opinon of Keith Davision (18) “It seems likely, although it has 
never been discussed, that U.D.C. did have a considerable 
influence on Ranganathan and the early editions of C.C. cer- 
tainly suggest tbis.” This was just inevitable. Alan Warner (19) 
truly says “In every age the major writers help to shape the 
thinking and feeling and hence the style of their contempora- 
ries.” 

Now we come to a very interesting situation involving a 
mild paradox where Ranganathan is recoiled by his own in- 
fluence upon others. Before this, it is expedetious to measure 
the influence of Ranganathan on others: Sayers while prefacing 
the 2nd edition of Prtegoninegt ‘now there is hardly a 
classifier who has not felt his i nce.” Sir Maurice Gwyer 
while presenting him for the degree of D. Litt. introduced him 
with the words: “His reputation as a librarian extends far 
beyond the borders of his own country and his opinions and 
advice are valued in all lands where librarians are held in 
honour.” The remarks are as valid today as they were three 
.decades ago. In the light of such remarks and his contributions 
as a whole, the over-quoted remarks of Sayers in his Manual 
of Classification for Librarians, though quite panegyrica!l are 
not befitting his high stature. Sayers later rectified his own 
comments by naming this era of librarianship as the “Age of 
Ranganathan”. 

Now in some quarters his writings are being labelled as 
the “Indian School of Thought”. Even perhaps Ranganathan 
used and encouraged this term. But it is naivity to circumbs- 
cribe his writings in this narrow vision. These schools of 
thought exist only at the levet of postulates and hypothesis, 
When a postulate stands verified it becomes the truth; and the 
truth is universal. The earth rests on the horns of an ox is the 
Hindu school of thought, but to say the earth revolves round 
the sun, is not Italian school of thought (not even Galileo’s, 
though he suffered greatly for this). Truth being eternal 
transcends geographical, political even cultural barriers, which 
are temporal. ‘Ranganathan had crossed space barrier through 
his work,” says P.N. Kaula (21). His theories are Indian .only 
in the sense that they are expounded by & strictly traditional 
Indian (relic of our culture dying by degrees) and mostly on 
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Indian soil. But this should be no cause to pin on Ranganathan 
such a narrowing tag. Even his most monumental work, colon 
classification, was first conceived and the preliminary out line 
drafted in a foreign land, and then applied for the first time 
to the library of a foreign ship M.V. Dumana. Viewing from 
another angle, D.C. is still the widely used scheme in India, 
Even the I.N.B. uses the D.C. classnumbers for the arrangement 
of entries in it. J. Metcalfe (26) is of the view that majority 
of the Indian librarians either reject Ranganathan’s theories 
or remain neutral. He considers Ranganathan of more influence 
on the British librarians than on their Indian counterparts. 
D.W. Langridge (5) pooh-poohs the charges of Indian bias 
on C.C. as these “do not stand up to any examination.” More- 
over in days of relay research such tags are improper. Classi- 
fication Research Group owes much to his pioneering work 
and has made facet analysis the basis of further work. Lang- 
ridge (5) says that Ranganathan “‘has been enormously influen- 
tial in modern research and teaching”. For Keith DWevisi 
(18) Ranganathan’s contributions to classification make “‘briefly 
the picture of the classification as it is today.” This simple 
statement contains very much to take pride in. Similar are 
the remarks of Jesse H. Shera (6A). Then how and where 
the tag of Indian thought fits the situation as it stands after 
Ranganathan is beyond my ken! Moreover the usuage of the 
term ‘‘School’’ requires some basic requirements, which the 
unorganized study and research in Ranganathan, as it is today, 
does not fulfil. 

He was an internationalist.both in thinking and influence. 
The American Library Association crowned him with the 
titie of ‘‘World-librarian’’. He played influential roles in the 
L.A., F.I.D., C.A., Unesco, I.F.L.A. and other international 
organizations F.I.D. gave him individual membership—a 
great honour in itself—in recognition of his “‘multiple activi- 
ties in promoting intellectual and cultural cooperation between 
western and eastern words. Dr Coblans (4) sees too much 
inaction and vagueness in the alliterative word pair ‘‘cultural 
cooperation’’. May be this is so when it is used for poltical 
purposes. In this citation however it reveals the poten- 
tials of librarians—who take little interest in matters not con- 
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cerning them directly. Coblans (4) reminds that Ranganathan 
played a very important role in deciding the policy of the UN 
Library, “otherwise it would probably have been much more 
American than an international library.” No organizers of 
international conferences, seminars or clebrations etc. concern- 
ing librarianship could ever dare in later years to think of 
doing without him. He was often the key person there, whose 
presence was marked with a lot of ethusiasm among the other 
participants. 

At a “Memorial Meeting on Thursday 25th January 1973” 
of the Library Association convened to intellectualize the 
mourning on the death of one of its honorary Vice-Presidents, 
Joel Downing (3A) said that Ranganathan “‘made the most 
significant contribution to librarianship and information 
studies during this country... not only in his own country 
but throughout the world.” He continues to speak that 
Ranganathan “‘had a tremendous interest in British librarian- 
ship and maintained a personal contact with many of our 
colleagues. Six (*) of them are present today to give their 
personal tributes to assess our corporate indebtedness to 
one whose simple but brilliant analysis (Italics mine M.P.S.) 
based upon an almost alien philosophy penetrated problems 
which defied earlier solutions and who helped to create a 
deeper appreciation of the international significance of our 
work.” 

I bad to beat about the bush to come to the point. It was 
magnitude of Ranganathan’s influence on the international 
scence. Such a fame is likely to influence the influencer. i.e. a 
writer’s own influence upon himself is also likely to affect his 
writings. An Indian literary parvenu admits candidly that 
after being shot into fame-bejwrites less and feels more impor- 
tant. However fame affects a person in many other obvious 
ways. Similarly,.Ranaganthan in his later writings is more 
precarious, a) avoiding polemics and internationaily 
responsible. His confidence gained with international recogni- 
tion is also reflected in his informal and sometimes colloquial 


(*) 1. H. Coblans. 2. D.J. Foskett, 3. D.W. Langridge 
4, B.I. Palmer, 5. B.C, Vickery, 6. A.J. Wells. 
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prose. His new works need no forwords or introduction 
which Sawyers or Sargents and others used to provide earlier. 
He also sometimes asserts his own opinions. All this can be 
felt by comparing the old and new editions of his works. 

Such influences though, they can be preceived in individual 
passages in his works combine to form a unique style corres- 
ponding to a wholly integrated man. The most characterestic 
features of his style do not correspond either to science or to 
Indian culture but result from an inteflaiph combination of 
both. W.B. Yeats (20) asks: 

O chestnut-tree, great-rooted blossomer, 

Are you the leaf, the blossom or the bole? 

O body swayed to music, O brightening glance, 

How can we know the dancer from the dance? 

We cannot. The Library Quarterly reviewing the Prolegomena 
(ist ed.) wrote: “The author combines the culture of India 
with the scholarship of Englaud.” Abdul Rahman (14) puts the 
whole argument into metaphorical language as follows: ‘‘Dr 
Ranganathan is born of his Father Mathematics and Mother 
Indian Philosophy into the young world of Library Science. 
With a harmonious blending of the gifts of his parents, he has 
made Library Science stand out as a strong, sound and supple 
youth. He has made Library Science as deep _as_ philosophy 
and i ics.2” 

F. Donker Duvyis (15) enumerating his contributions to 
FID/CA writes that “All those publications show that he 
possesses: 

1. the quality of being a trained philosopher; 

2. the tolerance and wisdom of a countryman of Ghandhi 

of the best sort; and 

3. the knowledge and capacity to bring together and unify 

the thoughts which have directed the present important 
classifications. Summarizing those three characteristics 
make together Ranganathan and more than that.” 
Sir Maurice Gwyer the then (1940) the Chief Justice of India 
wrote in the “Forward” to Ist ed. of Ranganathan’s Reference 
Service: ‘‘It is not only scientific in the strict sense of the word, 
but it abounds in the most practical wisdom. And when I add 
that it is full of broad humanity, I am not referring to the 
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wit and humour which adorn its pages, but to author’s love of 
good books and good literature, which shines out in every 
chapter, and to his ardent desire to make both readily acces- 
sible to the world at large.” We conclude by saying that in him 
combine the humility of Socrates, transcendentalism of Plato 
and the intellect of Aristotle. All these qualities are well 
reflected in him both as man and a writer. 
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3 
RANGANATHAN AT WORK 


A” author’s method of working, the way in which ideas are 
conceived in the mind, then developed and expressed 
publicly form an ingredient of the final product. A definite 
relation exists between ideas and the method. Bertrand Russell 
talking of mathematics as a tool called it a grinding mill. The 
fineness of the final grounded product depends both upon the 
power of the mill and the kind of the raw material fed into it. 
Many other relations between the idea and the method have 
been suggested, but that of Claud Bernard (45) appears to be 
the lasting. To him “Idea is a seed; the method is the earth 
furnishing the conditions in which it may develop, flourish 
and give the best fruit according to its nature. But as only 
what has been sown in the ground willever grow in it, so 
nothing will be developed by the experimental method except 
the ideas submitted to it. The method itself gives brith to 
nothing.” Therefore method lends its own colour and charac- 
teristics to the style and thought; so the study of method is a 
prerequisite to any determination of style. However for its 
own sake the study too is rewarding. A close associate of 
Ranganathan, who could examine his study, look over 
his reference tools and source books to know from where 
he used to get his ideas and what means he used to develop 
them could, better write this chapter. Though Ranganathan 
has not written any separate treatise on his methodology, but 
stray references here and there, and above all his written books 
and papers before us can help us to consture his methodology. 
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Before proceeding further it will be advantageous to know 
why Ranganathan wrote at all, when he was already pre- 
occupied with multifarious national and international activities 
concerning librarianship in its entirety. He (1) explains that 
the following three factors impelled him to write out his own 
ideas: 

1. Basically he was neither a teacher nor an administrator 
but 2 thinker, and thinker only utilize their time in thinking 
and writing. Generally the researchers do not teach. But the 
time prevailed upon him to teach and prepare an army of 
trained librarians to surge a library movement in the country 
to create library consciousness among the Indians. Naturally 
he was to teach his own theories and findings—though in 
accordance with the true spirit of education, he did not ignore 
others. Therefore for teaching his students it was necessary 
to write‘at least text books for them so he wrote for his stt- 
dents primarily. 

2. The staff available at that time was not professionally 
trained. Therefore to teach and guide his ever increasing 
staff, it was necessary to write handbooks and manuals for 
them. 

3, Communication of ideas in a written form is an inte- 
gral part of the research. He had to write to satiate an immer 
urge to propagate or make known his views to those whom he 
could not otherwise communicate with. 

Every writer has his own peculiar methods and sources. 
Nothing ever comes out of nothing. Historians have their 
sources. Even the God required Chaos to shape the world, 
so a writer must certainly require some idea to start with. 

Ideas are common for every thinker. What distinguishes a 
scientist from a non-scientist is the way he proceeds with the 
idea. From where does idea come is a question puzzling thin- 
kers from antiquity. Getting an idea means formulating a 
problem for further investigation. Ranganathan explains the 
origin of ideas positivistically by a diagram cailed the brain 
chamber (11B). Impressions got though the sensory experiences 
of sight, hearing, smell, taste and touch get deposited in the 
memory. In direct contrast to the sensory perception is intui- 
tion. These impressions are distilled in the intellect vessal with 
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logic through the universe of discourse. The raw perceptions 
get baked to form definite ideas called knowledge. But this 
is not all. Life is governed by mysterious rules, so are its 
activities, Whatever it is and however much intellect, industry, 
devotion and material is required to investigate and pursue a 
problem, we can still echo Matthew Arnold: “But is needs happy 
moments for this skill (24).” Sometimes, something infinite 
happens which becomes beyond the comprehension of our finite 
minds. Great men have characteristics which appear strange to 
ordinary mortals and their apparent aberrations are proportional 
to their greatness. Emotions lead us where reason fails. Kekule 
visioned the structure of benzene in a dream and this ‘revela- 
tion’ is now verfiable by X-ray spectroscopy. Rene Descar jes 
conceived the idea of analytical coordinate geometry while fast 
asleep. Archimedes found his principle of floating bodies 
while in a bathing tub and went running crying “Found! 
Found! Found!” totally unaware of his nude body. A falling 
apple in Newton’s orchard started a train of reverie in him 
which ultimately resulted in the discovery of all pervasive 
latent gravitation. On a pious Sunday morning in the Amherst 
Chapel came to the genius of Melvil Dewey the idea of using 
decimal numerals to denote the hierarchy of classes in a sub- 
ject—a system without which it is impossible to envisage the 
shape even of the colon classification, not to speak of those 
schemes like UDC using it directly. Nobody knew that in 
1924 Ranganathan’s visit to Seifridge’s Department Store in 
London would become an event of historical importance; and 
that a glance at the working of a meccano set would crystallize 
visually a vague idea lying diffused in his fertile mind—that 
idea which ultimately was destined to topsy-turvey the existing 
notions of classification theory and techniques; the new 
techniques promise to keep pace with advancements in the 
dynamic and ever turbulent universe of subjects. (Library 
Association could perhaps plead with the British Govern- 
ment to declare Selfridge’s store a Ranganathan memorial, 
so that it may become the Mecca of librarians ali the world 
over). 

' Ranganathan provides a useful clue to his methods which 
is more than an impulse or flair but less than intuition. He (9) 
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says: “when one is engaged on a problem the most useful 
ideas occur suddenly. They seem at once to cast a flood on 
the murky tracts of half formed thoughts and promise reward 
to further exploration. ... These surprise ideas present them- 
selves as ready made wholes coming at the oddest moments. 
They seldom come if they are sought and delight in choosing 
moments when pen and paper cannot be used to impede their 
flight. They come and whisper inour ears as we lie sleepily 
in bed, or we mechanically repeat a long-drawn-out hymn as 
part of the daily routine of worship—”’ (cf. Principle of 
Ekavakyata). From all these discoveries or inventions one 
thing is certain that the ideas do not occurin vacuum. The 
creative power is always based on something acquired through 
our previous education. It works in harmony with existing 
body of knowledge to extend, modify or discard it completely. 
This brings us close to T.S. Eliot’s (46) idea of the tradition 
wherein he sees a continuity—inspite of the apparent so called 
new innovations and directions--in the European literature 
from Homer to the present day. He writes paradoxically that 
the truly original are the truly traditional. Innovations have 
value and standing only in relation to what exists already. 
This will be taken again little later. 

Many readers regard Ranganathan as an occultist and 
mistake his theories as something metaphysical. Ranganathan 
as a Hindu mystic may be regarded as an anti-positivist, but 
in his intellectual work he was a staunch positivist camping 
with Auguste Comte and Ernest Mach, On the un-intejlectual 
side there is intuition whose role in increasing the tentacle of 
Ranganathan’s brain cannot be ignored. Rather it could make 
a separate study for any one specially interested. Ranganathan 
though a staunch believer in mystic powers, himself was not a 
mystic. In his strategy he was a materialist, finding reasons for 
every effect. Ranganathan knows that life rests on some beliefs. 
Man lives by believing something not by debating. In 
Ranganathan we see reconciliation of the opposities. Issuing 
from the spirit of reconciliation there are some of his methods 
which lie half way between flair and intuition. This can be 
illustrated with the genesis of the five laws. While studying 
under Sayers the idea (whose origin he himself traces to his 
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scientifically trained mind (8A), of discovering underlying 
basic laws of library science, began to revolve in his mind, On 
return to India he was at first overwhelmed by the stup- 
endous task of reorganizing the Madras University Library. 
Ranganathan (8) explains that “the pressure of all these com- 
pulsory tasks was pushing the Normative Principles into an 
effable form. This went on for three years. The acute stage 
of emergence was reached late in 1928. It was late one even- 
ing. The pressure was reversed in direction. Ali other tasks 
had to be kept aside. The travail was unbearable. At about 
dusk, Prof. Edward B. Ross made his usual daily cail on 
Ranganathan ... He sensed his state of distress. He shared 
his struggie with him. He was about to get on his motor 
cycle. His eyes gleamed—always a sign of hitting something 
new; then came his characteristic smile of such occasions; and 
he said, “yow mean, ‘books are for use’; you mean that is 
your first law.” He went away without waiting even to see 
Ranganathan’s reaction; this was quite like him. But this 
stroke of intuition of his landed Ranganathan in perfect relief. 
The enunciation of the other laws was automatic. About 
three more hours were spent in filling up five sheets. of paper 
with deductions from the five laws. Their enunciation was thus 
complete.” This is just an illustration of the objectification 
of his concepts in a slightly trans-rational way. It was Ross’ 
intuition and Ranganathan’s perspiration each helping and 
supporting one another. As far as Ranganathan’s “travails” 
are concerned a twentieth century psychologist would call it 
only the precipitation of thoughts lying deep in the recesses of 
sub-conscious mind. The psychology of creative thoughts 
expounds, that where there is a will, there is not only a way, 
but also that every fibre of the brain is summoned to concen- 
trate on the problem, and suddenly this sur mounting pressure 
explodes to suggest the way. Many genuises have undergone 
such an ecstatic experience. Halfan hour from the life of 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau, while on his way to meet his impri- 
soned friend. Denis Diderot, is an ordinary example of this 
kind. Rousseau read from a scrap ofa newspaper an adver- 
tisement of an essay competition being conducted by the 
Dijon Academy. The sudden transformation he underwent is 
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described in his second letter of Malesherbes (15): 

“Suddenly I felt my mind dazzled with a thousand iNumi- 
nations; crowds of striking ideas came to me at once with such 
force and so jumbled together that I was thrown into an inex- 
pressible agitation. I felt my head seized with dizziness as if I 
were drunk, A violent palpitation overcame me and constricted 
my chest. Not being able to breathe as I walked, I sank down 
under one of the trees by the road, and passed half an hour 
there in such a state of emotion that when I rose I found the 
whole front of my waistcoat wet with tears that I had not 
realised I was shedding. Oh, if I could ever have written a 
quarter of what I saw and felt under that tree, how clearly I 
should have brought to view all the contradictions of the 
social system, how powerfully I should have laid bare all the 
abuses of our institutions, how simply I should have demons- 
trated that man is naturally good, and that it is only through 
these institutions that men become evil.” 

Imagination and intuition are two other faculties for concei- 
ving ideas, Ranganathan,believes that intuitions can occur to any 
body at any time, though its degree may vary from person to per- 
son and time to time. In his letter* of Septmber 6, 1970 to Dr 
M.S. Venkataramani, Ranganathan explained that intuition, 
after its sudden occurence suStains intellect for a considerable 
time and facilitates the flight of the pen as an after-effect. 
This sustenance or lag explains to a considerable extent his 
tremendous energy and capacity to work in a physically frail 
body. His five laws and some of the postulates are a result of 
what he calls ‘split moments of experience of intuition’ where 
he had to solve a good deal to understand the why and where- 
fore of certain facts of exprience.” Thus intellect supplements 
and elaborates what is perceived in a flash of intuition and the 
write-up comes out ‘‘whole as an egg.” Tracing Ranganathan’s 
sources A. Neelameghan (51) gets “to a region where all 
subjects blend, merge and loose their individual indentities and 
where all of them appear to emerge-—the region of spitituat 
experience.” This intuition should not be confused with 


*I am thankful to Mr Girja Kumar for sendnig me the extract from 
the ietter relevant to my purpose. 
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mysticism as the mystics employ certain techniques to discern 
the things, whereas intuition can occur to anybody without 
any technique or efforts. On the side of imagination it is 
quite surprising that Ranganathan has nowhere acknowledged 
or explained the role of imagination in getting ideas and solving 
problems. But it does play a significant role in creative works 
and it surely attends ail those who take up the pen. It is 
quite probable that what he sometimes envisaged as intuition 
was a superlative degree of imagination. 

Other ways in which the ideas may strike are discussion 
with friendly colleagues and students, teaching, reading the 
work of compeers and occasional topical writing. Sometimes 
an important theory or discovery in a field of knowledge also 
finds application or analogies in other fields. Moreover every 
solved problem in its wake leaves more than one unsolved 
problem and the chain reaction continues. In every successive 
edition of Ranganathan’s Prolegomena we find a list of un- 
solved problems inviting scholars to wrestle with them. Being 
aware of the natural processes namely—dissection, lamination, 
denudation, loose-assemblage and fusion—through which know- 
ledge is created, he harnesses them to the full to elucidate topics 
at any spot. 

Ranganathan’s niche in library science is secure not for 
devising facet analysis or chain procedure, but for his applica- 
tion of scientific methods to what was previously known as 
library economy. A.P. Srivastva (50) calls him a professional 
scientist. He was a methodologist of the first water. The fame 
of the Five laws is not only due to the enunciation and 
elaboration of these laws but the inclusion of a chapter on the 
scientific method has enhanced its value as a classic. It 
shows science was his habit rather an instinct. It vividly 
demarcates the line between sciences and non-sciences. It 
shows the organic difference between kinds and branches of 
science, The spiral of scientific method reflects clearly and 
adequately his conception of the origin and development of 
knowledge, method and domain of sciences and above all 
method of his own working. Ranganathan was also a positivist 

in the sense that in general he regarded the social sciences 
methodologically equivalent to the natural sciences. The 
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difference is only in the stages of development. Karl Marx 
was of the view that ‘“‘natural science will in time incorporate 
the science of man, just as the science of man will incorporate 
natural sciences: there will be one science.” Ranganathan 
not only believed this but demonstrated it with his spiral 
of scientific method. In the spiral lies the hope of dynamic 
continuum. In the last decade of the previous century a very 
funny situation arose when some physicists including Lord 
Rayleigh, dazzled by the great number of brilliant discoveries, 
declared that the physical sciences had reached an ending point 
and there would be no more of any new knowledge in that 
area—how naive! This might be due to the unscientific attitude 
of those ‘scientists’. Ruthorford marked another branch 
“radioactivity” within three years. At least no librarian will 
think this way, for this Ranganathan must be thanked! 

Once a problem is sensed by him, it is mounted and 
processed in spiral of scientific method and made to pass 
through the following four phases: 

l. Empirical phase. 

2. Hypothesizing phase. 

3. Deduction phase. 

4. Verification phase. 

In spite of the hurdles in our new budding discipline, it is still 
valid as a model. One may ask that is not individual’s method 
but phases through which a scientific eniqury passes. Yes, but 
we all know the pedagogical principle according to which onto- 
geny recapitulates phylogeny. It simply means that in general 
the ‘‘individual repeats the development of the group.” The 
science itself has no unified field theory—Einsen failed in his 
efforts to create one—but only consists of number of theories 
arrived at by the above process. It is only a comprehensive 
or blanket generalization of the processes underwent by in- 
dividual theories. There are some ‘sciences’ which have not 
taken a ride of even one full circle in the spiral. And it is just 
common that the different phases are at different level of 
maturity even in a single branch of science. 

Empirical phase: This is located in the first sector of the 
spiral. Position wise it is at the nadir. Science isa rationality 
rooted in facts, There can be no science of society till the facts 
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about society are available. We must study the situations 
which cause social acts. Therefore empirical observation is 
necessary to understand the existing work and to initiate and 
further the new ones. It is an early stage and the investigator 
begins with common-sense ideas. At the forefront of 
Ranganathan’s library experience is his experience of libra- 
ries in Great Britain visited by him during his study there in 
1924-25. He is a Ulysses who has seen many cities and men and 
has become a part of all that he has met. He was the most 
experienced and widely travelled of all the librarians at home. 
He was not that kind of foreign-returned sahib, who will cloi- 
ster himself, sign letters and attend the club/after the Junch—he 
was censured by the ‘high’ circles in Madras for not attending 
the club. He became a life-long student of library science, He 
was a worker keeping himself off the tinsels which the men of 
his status usually wear. He never wrote in a sequestered ivory 
tower. His personal experience of classification and cataloguing 
both as a designer and practitioner, as an administrator and 
teacher helped him to get intimate with the problems. 
Schedules of the colon classification were designed simultaneo- 
usly with the practical work of the colon classification. As a 
librarian he deliberately spent most of his time on the floor 
duty to watch the readers from a close quarter to find what 
they wanted and to help them personally of course. This gave 
him first hand information of reader’s behaviour in the library 
and their different approaches to the library material. He 
(3) writes that “while doing reference service, many of its 
techniques emerged and got formulated in mind in easy instal- 
ments.” The canon of recall value was formulated after an 
intensive survey of the readers to know their mode of recal- 
ling past things. Prefacing Batty's (13) book explicating colon 
techniques Ranganathan writes that Elements is the ‘‘direct 
result of an attempt to base the development of theory on 
experience gained in practical work.” In the empirical phase 
ideas came to him out of his experience, and added to further 
worked experience bearing an indelible stamp of his authoritv. 
His book New Education and School Libraries in this respect 
contains a phrase: “‘experience of haifa century” as a part of 
the title, so did its previous edition accordingly. His contri- 
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butions in Documentation and its Facets are based on practical 
work observed in USA which he visited on the invitation of 
Rockfeller Foundation in 1950. He along with S. Parthasarathy 
visited libraries of some big industrial concerns such as Nickel 
Co. and Texas Oil Co. There he saw and even helped the 
librarians doing documentation. They also attended the con- 
ferences of the Special Library Association held in Atlantic 
city and that of the Medical Libraries held in Boston. Such 
experiences enriched him enough to express his own views. In 
the “‘preface” of the ed. 5 of Colon Classification he wrote, “In 
the work being done since i951 as rapporteur-genera! of the 
General Theory of Classification of the International Federa- 
tion for Documentation considerable experience is being gained 
in the requirements of depth classification.” This experience 
is epoch-making. 

His experience fed into the books is not restricted only to 
his work as a librarian, but contains, too, his impression and 
experience of libraries in his pre-librarianship days, both as a 
teacher of mathematics and as an adult user of the libraries. 
These are sometimes made the starting point. His books are 
the direct result of his practical and personal experience. He 
always lays out for use the fruits of his mind in which ideas are 
begotton through the play of experience and empiricism. His 
works being based on personal research, teaching and practice, 
the autobiographical elements always tend to show them- 
selves. This accounts for the narration of anecdotes and case 
studies woven evenly into the texture of his writings. It is 
not necessary that the anecdotes always should concern 
librarianship. But he always starts from the personal and 
ends as impersonal, from a particular case study to a general 
law. 

William Wordsworth defined poetry as the “Emotions 
recollected in tranquility.” Similary we can define his work 
as the experience recollected in tranquality. This is the way 
the Classified Catalogue Code (1934) was born. He (7) writes 
that after the colon classification had been produced “‘the 
catalogue-valve between the conscious and the sub-conscious 
opened out. The simmering of the classified catalogue code 
began with the mind. He had io goto Caicutta. It was a 
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journey of 38 hours. He said to Sivaraman ‘Put into my bag 
plenty of 5x 3 slips and a few sharpened pencils’. During the 
20 hours of daylight in the forward journey and the equal 
extent of time in return journey, the rocking of the train, the 
utter absence of distraction by any printed stuff and the solitude 
in the railway compartment helped concentration. Uninter- 
rupted recording of the flow of rules of the classified catalogue 
code was the result. Some of the rules brought their commen- 
taries in their train. On return to Madras, these were intellec- 
tually reviewed by all the three of them (Ranganathan, 
Sivaraman and Sundaram). These were cheked up ind publi- 
shed. Examples were provided.” His book Headings and 
Canons (1955} was written when he was in Zurich and at that 
time. Ranganathan had no access toa familiar collection of 
books, not even to his own written books, That is why there 
are no examples in that book. This he terms as ‘“‘Biblio- 
ecology.” He (36) further writes “Nor was there access to 
familiar co-workers and co-thinkers. Time bad to be spent in 
the isolation of a closed room all through the two months in 
writing the bock.” This he calls human ecology. 

He believed in team and relay research. Many a time he 
wished to get some books written from his students on the 
projects in his mind, for which the time was not allowing him 
to undertake them. Mostly his such wishes were not fulfilled. 
Many of such projects either still remain to be undertaken, 
while some others he had to execute himself. That is why a 
friend of Ranganathan pointed out that Ranganathan had 
failed in one Indian tradition of training a disciple who could 
excel him. However in his works, contributions of his students 
and colleagues cannot be overlooked and must not be under- 
mined. His student Ramanathan (14) helped him to solve the 
mystery regarding the canon of hospitality which was lurking 
in his mind for so fong. Ranganathan (5) himseif says that “‘it 
is only contact with growing minds that generates the glow 
necessary to light up intellectual pursuit” C.V. Subba Rao 
(17) writes of his personal experience to say that “To think of 
consulting a fresh mind, when a problem had been interminably 
discussed, to find a solution or reaction is an indication of an 
open mind” of Dr Ranganathan. In the class-room students, 
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and in the library colleagues of every rank were taken to be his 
peers. He discussed all intellectual problems with them un- 
reservedly and he himself claims to be the gainer. Staff councils 
provided ample opportunities to his colleagues to discuss the 
library problems, thus was kept alive the team spirit for 
the advancement of knowledge and betterment of individuals. 
In the Madras University Library Ranganathan, Sundaram and 
Sivaraman worked as three bodies but one mind. Ranganathan 
(2) recalls that when a sufficent number of problems had taken 
shape and collected “they were brought for discussion io the 
monthly meetings of the staff councils.” K.M. Sivaraman 
(18) his intimate colleague at Madras and life long friend, 
reveals one more aspect of Ranganathan’s method by giving 
some history of the Library Administration (1936). Sivaraman 
reports that after the first draft of the book was prepared 
Ranganathan circulated the sections of the draft among the 
respective sectional heads of the Madras University Library. 
Their suggestions, based on their own experience, were incor- 
porated in the press-copy. Writing about the genesis of Docu- 
mentation and its Facets (1963) which he had first intended all 
by himself, admits that he “‘felt unequal to the task to do it 
single-handed.” He (37) writes “while in this position a good 
fortune turned up. Thirty one young friends in the profession 
offered to co-operate in the venture. Each of them is having 
day-to-day experience in the subject on which he has written. 

They have ali evinced the best of team spirit in planning 
and carrying out the production of this book. Indeed their 
performance had been in conformity to the Rig Vedic descri- 

ption of intellectual team work.” The book is a thus a sym- 
posium of seventy papers by thirty two authors-—he is one of 
them—edited by Ranganathan. In the preface of the ed. 5 of 
the Colon Classification he wrote: “there are still many un- 

solved problems, both in the idea plane and ia the notational 

plane. The scheme will have tobe worked out jointly by 

expert classificationists and experts in the classes con- 

cerned.” Ranganathan (38) discloses that the principle of 
inversion was discovered ‘‘when Messers A.J. Wells and 

Bernard I Palmer and myself spent a whole Sunday in July 

1948 at Chaucer House London, trying to come to terms 
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with the problem of fitting some new subjects with facet for- 
mula’? While at Delhi the formation of Classification Re- 
search Circle, which did considerable work in classification, 
was a sacred move to extend the boundaries of his team. Many 
of its members such as P.N. Kaula and Girja Kumar remember 
their Sunday meetings with a nostalgia. Such a cooperation 
was even extended beyond the borders of the country. Classi- 
fication Research Group London and the Delhi team were 
always in constant touch exchanging notes and results. Un- 
fortunately the Dethi Classification Research Circle ceased to 
function when Ranganathan moved out of the walled city, 
however, the sense of cooperation, it is hoped, is not lost, 
though subsided. . 

Intellect, industry, keen observation and endured patience 
combine to produce artifacts of eternity. It took Einstein six 
years at a stretch to give the problematic shape to his idea in 
the mind, even before solving it. It took another time to solve 
the problem once formulated, Charles Darwin voyaged on 
the Beagle looking at the diverse and bizarre living organism 
of different lands and climes. Only after a hard labour of 
many years was he abie to formulate his theory of the origin 
and evolution of species. It took him another quarter of a — 
century to get it published. Thoughts of writing the theory of 
classification were in Ranganathan’s mind twelve years prior 
to actualy writing it ‘“‘in a way which seemed to him expressed. 
by John Drinkwater (11) im the following lines: 

Haunting the lucidities of life 

That are my daily beauty, moves a theme 

Beating along my undiscovered mind.” 

It is not to claim that Prolegomena is a work of that stature 
which has been granted to Darwin’s theories, but it illustrates 
how men of genius have common methods. Prolegomena is 
the product of his labour and patience in learning critically all 
the existing schemes of classification. 

B. Guha (35), stating that for Ranganathan writing was a 
way of life, quotes an extract from Ranganathan’s letter addres- 
sed to one of his students, where in Ranganathan advises “.. . 
you must be gaining considerable experience in serving the 
readers in your library. You must cultivate the habit of pool- 
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ing such experiences together and distilling out of them some 
important principles in techniqe . . ..’’ There can be no doubt 
that it too might have been his own technique. Of 2nd ed. (10) 
of the Prolegomena Ranganathan writes: “it had been taking 
shape slowly during the [ast ten years. It had been built sec- 
tion by section, chapter by chapter and part by part... . it was 
shaped by slow intellectual grind—sometimes in solitude and 
sometimes in company with others.” He then enumerates 
elaborately the experiences which favoured the revision of the 
book: l 
. Teaching of M. Lib. Sc. Classes. 

. Contact with F.1D. 

. Contact with Unesco. 

. Contact with Industries, 

. (a) Library Research Circle. 

(b) Classification Research Group. 

(c) Conferences, seminars, meetings at the national and 
international level and correspondence with the 
librarians all over the world. 

Hypothesizing and deduction phases: 

These two phases can best be taken together as the line 
demarcating them is somewhat blurred. These phases belong 
to the second and third sectors of the spiral and position 
wise they belong to the ascending and zenith points respecti- 
vely. It is also called the stage of analysis and explanation. 

Observation does not aim only at accumulating a pile of 
sterile data. If observation is only for observation’s sake then it 
is nothing more than the work of an officious fool. Observation 
is only a means to some end. The silent observations by 
Ranganathan helped him a lot to propound his empiricat 
laws. On the basis of empirical observation, he wrings out 
certain tried and confirmed patterns from the facts—which we 
may call Jaws such as those on which every science rests. At 
the basis of these laws is the hypothesis formed on the long 
train of induction and deduction. When a hypothesis stands 
the test of time, or is otherwise proved beyond the shadow cf 
doubt, it is given the status of law. 

In a social science a hypothesis is called a normative 
principle. Ranganathan illustrates the status of a hypothesis 
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by his own actual experience of an extra-ordinary Ppig-tailed 
boy (11D) in his class of mathematics. To make a hypothesis 
he seems to say one should acquire what John Keats called 
‘the negative capability’ i.e. the willing suspension of dis- 
belief. In the realm of his library science his five laws are 
supreme, but these themselves are subordinated to the general 
laws of Nature such as that of symmetry, impartiality, parsi- 
mony, interpretation, least action and local variation. 

His normative principles i.e. the five laws are like a dark 
horse, Ranganathan once said that in appearance the laws 
are like a meak cow, but when the laws leap they turn out like 
a fericious tiger. Albert Einstein’s great wish was futiled in his 
failure to formulate a unified field theory, which could explain 
all physical phenomena. Can we treat overselves fortunate 
on being possession of few fundamental laws which can 
explain all of our actions in the libraries? Five laws are so 
pervasive that they are sometimes even made inherent explictly 
in the definations themselves to make the ensuing work strictly 
conform to the normative principles: “Documentation” (17) 
is defined as the “‘complex of processes involved in : 

Pin pointed (to satisfy Law 2), 

Exhanstive (to satisfy Law 3), 

Expeditious (to satsify Law 4), 

Service of nascent thought to specialists (to satisfy Laws 1 

and 5).” 

These normative principles have got a very high status. Every 
process originates from them. They also make the final 
authority for an appeal in case of any conflict. Ranganathan 
(LIC) gives them the status of “Lord Naryana, resting in his 
leafy float on the Ocean of Milk, ever watchful and ever alert, 
but abstaining from visible intervention except when the laws 
of universe are over-powered by happenings not anticipated 
by them.” In short the laws are our theory i.e. guiding 
principles. : 

- Again in the real sense no theory has any meaning in 
itself. Purpose of theory is to predict and explain. The 
theory must be prognostic. It isa vital necessity. “A hypo- 
thesis is tested not by the realism of its assumptions but by 
its ability to predict accurately and ;explain,” „Here one has 
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to work by intellection only. Theoretical reasoning from facts 
is an essential tool of scientists. It is very much like 
Ranganathan that before the development of any branch of 
the subject its theory should be developed and formulated. For 
example for colon classification Ranganathan (39) derives the 
following hierarchy of the “‘guiding ideas” by the interaction 
of the general basic laws of the universe and the laws of library 
science: 

1. Postulates for classification. 

2. Principles for facet sequence, 

3. Canons of classification. 

4. Principles for isolate sequence. 
Such methods are sometimes called the hypothetico-deductive 
methods. Mathematics and logic are their main instruments. 
For theory of any subject Ranganathan looks towards the five 
laws. From these laws are made formulations, as shown above, 
which are applicable to a certain specific area. To deduce 
from the laws some canons while sitting in a cloister is an 
a priori technique. One may ask if the work had not been going 
on in Madras Univesity Library, when Ranganathan was there 
but the laws were not yet discovered; in other words how do 
we account for the functioning of the M.U.L. between the 
years 1924-1928. Yes, of course the work was being done. 
That was a pragmatic approach by induction, His methodology 
is blended with both the types of approaches. The genesis of 
many of his books may be traced to his inner urge to 
elucidate the five laws from one particular aspect by these 
scientific processes of induction and deduction. Coming 
again to the experience we come to a posteriori technique. 
Refrence service rendered to the readers, not only helped him 
to improve service techniques but served in many other 
ways also. It enabled him to test the efficency of the sche- 
dules of classification and make necessary amendments from 
time to time” (4). We call it an a posteriori approach. His 
theory of classification too was formed by this method. The 
Prolegomena (1937), embodying classification theory, was based 
on trials and errors learned in practising colon classification. 
Theory came almost four years after the corresponding prac- 
tical schedules. This could. not be made the rule. Ranganathan 
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knew that for survival of his scheme, it was quite necessary 
that the theory must be worked out in advance; he wrote that 
the scheme must follow the theory as the Ganga followed the 
King Bhagirtha. Theory so worked out in advance is now not 
only guiding his scheme but other schemes also. It is becom- 
ing the general theory of classification. Ranganathan’s general 
theory also explains by post-diction those facts which were 
unknown before the discovery of the laws. 

Verification phase: In the spiral, last but not the complet- 
ing phase is that of verification. In social sciences the verifica- 
tion isa very long and difficult process. It is even said that 
it such sciences it is easy to create a theory but difficult ta 
prove it. It is because the man with his emotions is the sub- 
ject. Mathematical tools though growing are still at a primi- 
tive stage here. The need is to design a social calculus by 
which the human nature may be made susceptible of being 
measured. Ranganathan tested the validity of his theories 
at the bench of workability. In colon classification the crea- 
tion and grouping of isolates is done on the basis of current 
published literature and then tested by applying to a number 
of cases. His colon classification was applied to about 1,00,000 
books both new and old, before its second edition. Some 
times new ideas were discussed with friends and were published 
in note form for verification. Bernard I Palmer (40) always 
found Ranganathan testing the theories “‘against the reality 
of what Wyndham Hulme called ‘literary warrant’.’? Palmer (19) 
makes another significant remark in this regard by affirming 
that Rangannathen’s theories are ‘‘tested at every point against 
the realities of information retrieval, all this abstraction issues 
ultimately in a very concrete form... .’’ But in social sciences, 
mostly due to the lack of quantitative methods, a theory does 
not stand verified by one or a few experiments. Time is the 
severest of all the judges. i 

But with time situations and conditions change. Harlod 
Laski wrote: “No theory of state is ever intelligible save in 
the context of time.” This means the philosophy is a function 
of time, to speak in the mathematical language. Time acts in 
two ways: with time new data is collected which reveals new 
facts; with time the society changes so the social laws will have 
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to be adapted in that context. ‘‘The social outlook”, says 
Ranganathan, (6), “‘the social purpose and the social range of 
any social institution or activity change from age to age. There- 
fore the fundamental! Jaws of any branch of social science may 
change from the boundary conditions set by society from time 
to time on social outlook, social purpose and social range. 
Even when they do not themselves change, the derived princi- 
ples in respect of a branch of the social science may have to 
be varied with the boundary conditions set by the society . . .”’ 

Five laws are nothing but the verbalization of what had been 
going on tacitly at that time. They came from the Zeitgeist: 

It will be no surprise, if tomorrow these laws are changed due 

to any good or bad social upheaval. Degree of effectiveness 

of these laws may also vary from society to society. 

In sciences as elsewhere, there is always an evolution of. 
ideas. Always the “Old order changeth yielding place to the 
new .../Lest one good custom should corrupt the world” (25). 
A.J. Wells (20) commending the remarkable works of 
Ranganathan that have contributed so much towards the tools 
and theories of information retrieval, foresees that ‘‘the end 
result of this re-evalution may produce a system which looks 
very different from the work now going on in Bangalore, but 
without that work and without the single-minded devotion 
of Ranganathan himself” Wells doubts, “whether it would have 
been possible at all.’’ Classification Research Group though 
started with Ranganathan’s concepts, is now going away from 
them as the basis of its work, Ranganathan in his own life 
time had been rejecting, rectifying and putting fourth new ideas. 
Ranganathan (47) states that “During the last 30 years the 
chain indexing method has been continuously reformed to 
meet the requirements of micro-subjects. This process of re- 
finement has opened up an apparently never-ending line of 
research for cataloguers... Many interesting results of 
research in chain indexing are coming up almost every year in 
the Annual Seminars of D.R.T.C. Bangalore.” Every insti- 
tution, like human life, is evolutionary and mortal. Everything 
comes and goes with time; there is only the survival of the 
fittest. After losing currency it becomes the stepping stone 
for successors. - f 
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Perhaps there are few persons who doubt or question the 
usefulness of faceted and analytico-synthetic classification. But 
there are persons who doubt the origin and total number of 
categories as postulated by Ranganathan. To the process of 
synthesis of colon class numbers, H.E. Bliss (28) calls ‘‘an 
elaborate extension of Dewey’s principle of ‘number-building’ 
—more elaborate than the notational devices of La Classifica- 
tion Decimale.” Bliss (29) finds the antecedents of many of 
devices used by CC in many schemses existing prior to 
Ranganathan’s scheme. B.C. Vickery (31) denies him the credit 
“for being the first to use the principle of synthesis.” 
W. Howard Phiilips (32) finding nothing new in CC believes it 
to be really ‘‘based upon previous tentative efforts of Brown 
and Dewey and later fully developed by U.D.C.”’ J.H. Shera 
(33) and D.J. Foskett too are of this opinion. Metcalfe in 
his characteristic sarcastic manner regrets that even no 
acknowledgement of the debt to U.D.C. has been made, 
Bliss, Vickery, Shera and Feskett ail are true, but it again 
brings to the question of origin of ‘new’ ideas. Ideas come 
from tradition and certainly have a strong link with past know- 
ledge. Every idea comes from the Zeitgeist. A quotation 
from Ray Hyman (44) will clear all such misconception. He 
aptly writes: “Quite frequently, when a revolutionary idea 
is finally formulated and exploited, it is recognized as one that 
has occured several time previously to the investigater, as well 
as to others. The idea was there and available all the time. 
But now, after much effort and concentration, its significence 
can be seen as “‘obvious”’. It appears to Ranganathan (34) 
to speak his own words that “ideas belong to none. They 
exist in the Cosmic Mind, The radio apparatus catches a parti- 
cular wave length from the radiation in space, when turned 
for it; so also the human mind is occasionally turned to pick 
up a new idea from the Cosmic Mind. It is then disseminated 
to society. Occasionally two or more human minds may be 

simultaneously turned to pick up one and the same idea—this 
is an example of talepathy.” Before its invention the idea of 
telephone was already in air. Einstein himself wrote that the 
fruit of relativity was already ripe by 1905. And so was the 
case with Darwin’s theory of evolution. On the side of tradi- 
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tion and continuity it is true that Aristotle -had also tried to 
group all words in ten exhaustive categories. Since then many 
philosophers have continued such efforts, P.M. Roget was one 
of them. Ranganathan’s postulate of five categories gives so 
far the smallest number of categories. D.W. Langridge (42) 
writes that Ranganathan was “‘the first person to make explicit 
the use of categories in the construction of bibliographic 
schemes. Previous work was fragmentary or implicit.” Insti- 
tutions and ideas evolve, this is called social Darwinism. 
John Keats convinces us of this natura] phenomenon by roman- 
ticizing a Greek myth of Hyperion (21) that institutions fall by 
Nature’s eterna! law of attrition, not of force, their death gives 
life to other more useful ones: 
' |, on our heels a fresh perfection treads 

A power more strong in beauty, born of us 

And fated to excel us. 

Einstein does not falsify Newton but includes him. Tycho 
Brahe’s data was used by Johannes Kepler. Darwin must 
owe to Animaxander. To begin with Lord Maynard Keynes 
had a Marshallian inheritance. Ranganathan is enumerative 
at the most fundamental level, therefore, Ranganathan implies 
Dewey. Ranganathan learned Dewey and excelled him. D.J. 
Foskett (30) makes it quite clear that “at no time did 
Ranganathan ignore his predecessors. Always he sought to 
build on what his predecessors had done. I dare say that no- 
body in the international library scene paid more homage to 
the work of Otlet and La Fontaine in creating the U.D.C.” 
This has made some dunces to sabotage his contribution by 
calling it plagiarized. If Ranganathan was a plagiarist then 
Kepler, Newton, Einstein and Darwin too were plagiarists and 
the greatest of them all was Shakespeare! Ranganathan 
learned from his predecessors and excelled them. Therefore, 
someone who will be “born of him” is likely—we pray it to 
be soon—to out-do him. It is inevitable and healthy, rather 
a sine qua non for the progress of ideas. 

It is not the working material but the method of approach 
which differentiates a scientist from an artist. Artist and 
scientist are respectively like those two children, who are look- 
ing at the same thing; the former is trying to imitate it and 
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appreciate it, while the later is exploring it curiously by dis- 
section to know its constituents. It was Ranganathan’s probing 
nature to objectify the matters, which made him to discover 
his famous chain procedure. “By 1935 Ranganathan (48) 
realised that the determination of the subject-heading was 
in essence equivalent to the determination of the Class 
Number. This made him examine whether the work already 
done in assigning Class Number cannot also serve in assign- 
ing subject-headings. He examined the List (of subject headings 
by A.L.A). But there was no explict clue given in that book 
as to how the committee (of A.L.A) arrived at these several 
subject headings. This made him find out how they might 
have arrived at them. After some trial it struck him that the 
headings in the List were closely correlated to decimal Class 
Numbers. Then he tried to work out the nature of the correla- 
tion. That was the genesis of the chain procedure now named 
chain indexing. He applied that method with the colon Class 
Numbers also as the basis. He found that in a few cases where 
a heading in a List did not agree with the decimal chain, it 
agreed with the colon chain.” The discovery was then incor- 
porated in his Thoery of Library Catalogue (1938). Since then 
it has been accepted as one of his biggest contributions. 

On whatever topic he wrote, like a magnet, he transferred 
his own potentials to the subject. Thus on a single topic he 
could ‘write more than one book. To make his body of 
writing, on a single topic, coherent, he made every succeeding 
books equel to the preceeding one. When ever if any lacuna 
was discovered that was filled by writing out a new volume. 
This can be illustrated by his book on cataloguing. In 1938 
he was sent a copy of the revised draft of the Ala, with a 
request for his own suggestions. Ranganathan felt himself 
handicapped in the absence of a well-defined terminology and 
the guiding principles in cataloguing. This led him to write the 
Theory of Library Catalogue (1938). To compare the dictionary 
and classified catalogues, he had to write Library Catalogue: 
Fundamentals and Procedures, He (49) also found that no 
later and improved code had been published to take the place 
of Rules (in a Dictionary Catalogue). It therefore, became 
necessary for him to write out a Dictionary Catalogue Code 
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(1945) of the standard of the classified catalogue code. 

Truth is open to al, and everybody has the right to 
challenge it if he feels so. It will be no surprise if tomorrow 
any of his conviction goes awry. Palmer (41) wrote that 
Ranganathan ‘‘found his own work being scrutized and partly 
outmoded, he recognized that as a continuation of the process 
of life and accepted that if he found the new work valid.” It is 
very much in the spirit of the advancement of knowledge that 
Derek Austen has been given a Ranganathan award for the in- 
vention of the PRECIS, which has replaced Ranganathan’s chain 
indexing in the BNB. Over the controversy of the postulate of 
five and only five categories Ranganathan (11A) invites scholars 
to see if these can be reduced to three or increased to seven 
and so on. K. Manickavasagar (23) claims: ‘‘The Classification 
Research Group London and B.C. Vickery in particular found 
however that the Fundamental Categories could not be limited 
to five and it may have to include two more at least” Arthur 
Maltby (22) and D.J. Foskett (27) doubt the use, validity, even 
the sequence of PMEST in the facet formula. Maltby objects 
that ‘Space’ and ‘Time’ which ‘‘tease him out of thought” 
have been placed in the end. Maltby feels that Ranganathan’s 
own persuasion of the vulnerability of the formula lies in the 
creation of rounds and levels within the facet formula. Inter- 
commutation of personality and space in some cases and 
recent mass transfer of almost all the [E] cum [2P] foci into 
the matter facet adumbrate: “There are more things in heaven 
and earth than are dreamt of” in his postulate of fundamental 
catagories. Ranganathan’s conviction of being able to fit 
every entity into these five categories is as correct as . Malvil 
Dewey’s efforts to ramify every bit of knowledge exactly in 
ten branches at every step in its division. A.C. Foskett (43) 
pointing out a disadvantage due to the lack of flexibility, 
writes “we cannot select a facet order which suits one parti- 
cular group of users if this conflicts with PMEST.” He even 
blames that what cannot be understood “‘the answer seems to 
be that that is the way Ranganathan decided.” Palmer knows 
how Ranganathan was ever ready to admit his own faults. 
Every new edition of his book brings substantial changes over 
the previous one’s. The chequered career of the phase relation 
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is known to every ones. All this -is inevitable and thus the 
Spiral goes on for ever and nobody can foretell which new 
directions will it take tomorrow. 

Looking Ranganathan at work from another angle, we see 
him sitting cross-legged on the floor, wearing a vest anda 
loin-cloth (dothi}). Palmer (31A) narrates his eye-witness 
account to say that Ranganathan’s ‘‘working day was 16 hours 
long and that he had seven such working days a week for 
most of the year. During Dasera, the festival of lights, held 
in September, Ranganathan used to fast for fifteen days, 
taking nothing but water. This did not mterrupt his work 
rhythm, however. By November he would usually have com- 
pleted his latest book and, as soon as it was out of his hands, 
he would relax and for three months would enter a fallow 
period, when he would sleep perhaps twelve hours a night, 
and do not creative work.” This might be routine of the forties, 
when Palmer was there at Madras. In his later years there 
was nothing such as “‘fallow period” as P. Jayarajan will con- 
firm it. Those who are determined to reach their goal never 
sit still. To Ranganathan it little profits ‘“To rust unburnished, 
not to shine in use” (26). Illness cannot curtail his mental 
flights. Lying on bed he scribbles down new ideas which come 
to his mind. Old age took its abode in the form of falling 
eye sight, but he continued to work without lamenting the 
loss. People who were close to him tell that even in the last 
days of his life, he worked hard and long, notwithstanding 
his doctor’s strict advice of complete rest. He never wasted 
time. His morning walks had never been other than walking 
conferences. He may have been either in a journey or attend- 
ing a conference, he would utilize his leisure in writing out 

‘his ideas. T. Ranganathan (16) discloses the report of Dr 
Ranganathan’s family that “Even in his sleep perhaps his 
mind will be thinking about the problem, oh! at last he got 
it. He wakes up and immediately notes it down,” 

A word about the expression and drafting will not be out 
of place. Research methodologist Ray Hyman takes it as an 
integral part of the pursuit of knowledge. Reporting the idea 
in black and white makes it clear and objective. On being 
invited to write on the philosophy of library classification by 
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Dr Jean Anker, Ranganathan (38A) fonnd that it provided 
him ‘‘with an opportunity to straighten in his own mind the 
principles of library classification.” Ranganathan associated 
with himself al] those colleagues who had a flair for expres- 
sion. A light subject could be dictated to his secretary. It is 
said that he could occupy the time of two typists. But on a 
serious subject drafts were written and rewritten sometimes 
more than a dozen times till desired clarity and consistency 
was achieved. 
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TERMINOLOGY AND 
DICTION 


yoro. are one of the fundamental means of thought 
expression: pictures are another. Since words carry 
meanings and sound both, so the art of prose is dependent 
upon them. English being a very rich language, we find some- 
times a multiplicity of words for an existing idea. We prefer 
one word to another sometimes for the undetachable atmos- 
phere it carries and sometimes for its sonorous quality, and 
such choices shape an author’s style. In nut shell the words 
define the texture of prose. 

The position of a scientific writer is different from that 
of a non-scientific one, For technical writings one gets already 
minted and internationally standardized words to convey the 
idea. If there is not a pre-existing term for an idea which the 
scientist wants to express, even then he will not have to waste 
much time finding a suitable one. He can name the phenomena 
by piecing together different morphemes corresponding to 
different parts of it. Even if the phenomenon or the substance 
is not identified, any arbitrary name can be given to it. 
Röntgen not knowing the nature of the rays he had dis- 
covered fortutitously, named them ‘‘X-rays’’; meaning un- 
known rays: since then the word has stayed, even though 
the rays are now more than identified. On the other hand 
Wordsworth is said to have spent two full days in dejection 
seeking an appropriate adjective for the cuckoo. Scientists 
make their results more intelligible only to a select few with 
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languages. They have it in zoology, botany and chemistry. 
This does not mean that the terms are frozen; there is some 
change; but not the kind of chaotic change we have in the 
words which we have on the level of the ordinary bodily 
living. We go on lowering the rigor of the standard until we 
reach the common bodily level. It is not for me to say where 
we stop. We have to find it out. That is all the answer I can 
give. 

Being the founder of new theories of his own based upon 
startling innovations, he had to resort to neclogism of terms 
and phrases. He rediscovered many words and put them in 
currency. His vocabulary shows a conspicuous influence of 
science. The nomenclature drawn from sciences bears resem- 
blance to the corresponding phenomena. The obvious examples 
are ‘dimensions’, ‘order’ ‘parameters’ from mathematics and 
‘phase’, ‘complex’, ‘compound’, ‘bond-strength’, ‘osmotic 
pressure’ from chemistry. Rounds and levels in the facet for- 
mula bear somewhat resemblance to the phenomena of isotopes 
and isobars in chemistry. The fact that such words are not 
new but borrowed from others disciplines or from the common 
tongue must not be misleading, as these words have been 
given their entirely altered meaning and precision. Dr Coblans 
(12) corroborates this fact when he says “He did not invent 
new words ... but he found good existing words which seem 
just right to use now.” He further pays Ranganathan a great 
compliment, which one can pay only to linguist or litterateur 
of high repute, by affirming that his choices make a contribu- 
tion to the language. In this way Ranganathan has not only 
served the professional vocabulary but the English language in 
general. K.B. Gauri (1¢) considers Ranganthan’s main contri- 
bution ‘in giving library science its own language.” B.C. 
Vickery (13) commends Ranganathan’s great contributions to 
the science of indexing by the introduction of new concepts 
like ‘facet’, ‘phase’, ‘isolate’, ‘focus’ and many more. Such 
terms have their concrete and precise meaning, not for colon 
classification but for the entire theory of library classification 
in the abstract. His other discoveries consist in putting forth 
terms like ‘extension’, ‘intension’, ‘specific subject’, ‘faceted’ 
and ‘freely faceted’ classification, ‘fundamental catagories’ and 
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numerous other terms for every branch of library science, for 
which the profession will remain indebted to him. 
To technical terminology Ranganathan (6 A) calls object 
language and the natural language from which the object 
language is derived is termed by him as metalanguage. His 
metalanguage is obviously and basically English, but the role 
of Sanskrit as a metalanguage, too, is quite discernible. No 
term used by him, however simple and familiar, should be taken 
at its face value. He takes pains to define even terms like 
‘author’ ‘book’ etc., so all such terms must be read in the 
context of the discipline. He takes care to see that such words 
are defined with close approximation to their generally accept- 
ed meaning, however this cannot be guaranteed. K.B. Gauri 
(16) giving the methodology of nomenclature in Ranganathan 
writes that it ‘“‘consists of exploring the multiple meanings of 
a particular word, and then intensifying its designation of 
what is taken to be the established essence of its meaning.” 
He further says “Ranganathan has further elaborated and 
exploited their substantive values in conceptual conctext thus 
enriching the potentiality of words and giving them a special 
designation in the vocabulary of library science.” Connotations 
of his words and phrases have been defined by direct enumera- 
tion and the utmost care should be exercised to ascertain his 
intentions in the case of terms consisting of more than one 
word. For example he warns us (5): “The terms ‘Classificatory 
‘Language’ and ‘Ordinary Language’ should be treated as 
wholes. The word ‘Language’ occuring in these terms does 
connote everything it does in the term ‘Natural Language’. 
Then regarding the meaning of the term ‘Fundamental 
Categoreis’ he (6) clarifies: “I have denoted these postulated 
fundamental ideas by the term ‘Fundamental Categories’. 
By going to a dictionary finding out the meaning of each of 
the two component terms ‘Fundamental’ and ‘Category’ and 
then combining the meanings we cannot know what the 
‘Fundamental Categories’ are. The word-group forming the 
term ‘Fundamental Categories’ is an unbreakable one, It is 
defined by enumeration only.” The device of enumeration 
saves the terms from becoming controversial or ambiguous. 
This enumeration also maps relation of one term with the 
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other existing ones. In his Mode] Library Act common terms 
like ‘district’, ‘government’, ‘notification’, ‘prescribe’, ‘state’ 
and ‘year’ etc. are defined, as it is also customary to define 
terms in legislative practices. 

Hyphenated coined terms clearly indicate that he could not 
be satisfied with the existing terms for the expression of his 
ideas. He coined numerous words compounded with hyphens 
such as ‘depth-classification’, ‘micro and macro-document’, 
‘pre-natal-cataloguing’, ‘analytico-synthetic’, ‘sub-universe and 
‘ready-made class-number’ are only few of them among his 
technical words. Even among his non-technical terms there are 
word-groups: ‘library-based’, ‘purpose-complex’ and many 
more. Ranganathan preferred to write hyphenated words to the 
entirely coalesced ones, to make the terms clear etymologically. 

He also coined a few new words on various analogies. The 
words ‘librametry’ (7) was coined in the course of a talk 
before the Aslib conference 1948 at Leamington Spa, on the 
analogy of ‘biometry’ and ‘psychometry’. A traveling library is 
called ‘librachine’ by him. Then there is one acronym ‘apupa’ 
on the pattern of ‘laser’, ‘maser’, ‘radar’ ‘medlars’ ‘zeta’ etc. 
The acronym PMEST is also gaining currency as a word, but 
this is hampered by not having an obvious pronunciation. 
‘Filiatory’ is another term derived by him from the adjective 
‘filial’. Though this is not entirely a new word, but it sufficently 
reflects his appropriateness in nomenclature. Which term could 
be more appropriate than ‘filiatory sequence’ to term the order 
of entities having filiation with one another? 

All theories, techniques, devices, systems and procedures 
are given functional names, even the names of the books are 
such. He never gave his own name even to the physical 
devices (as differentiated from literal devices) invented by him. 
Though he sometimes liked to name one after somebody, else 
who gave the idea, e.g., ‘Garde Phase’—a kind of phase 
relation which is now lost in history due to the overhauling of 
the phase relation. The names are so judiciously given that 
they become intrinsic to the phenomena. He thinks in images 
and delineates word-pictures. Is not a picture sometimes 
-worth a thousand words ? To increase the mnemonic power he 
-associates concrete imagery to the ‘canons’ and ‘principles’. 
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K.B. Gauri (17) conjectures: “Ranganathan has, like poets 
and mystics viewed and analysed the complexities of the 
universe of knowledge in terms of images. And most of the 
words he has imported into the vocabulary of library science 
signify and embody visual concepts.” Give me a poetic licence 
to say of Ranganathan that he “‘gives to airy nothing. A local 
habitation and a name” (18). Thus he fits them with a handle 
for firm gripping. Such names indicate the tenor inside. Bliss 
(19) called them defined with ingenuity. ‘“The name given to 
these devices’? says W. Howard Phillips (14), ‘*.. . reflect 
Ranganathan’s scientific approach which compels him to give 
names to new concepts as they are discovered, in order to save 
circumtocutory description in future reference to them.” Shera 
(23) found him ‘‘using his terminology with great precision and 
clarity” A.C. Foskett (20) says that Ranganathan has “‘develop- 
ed his terminology in a correct scientific fashion; much of this 
is now widely used.” Here are only few examples: 

Canon of currency 

Canon of decreasing extension 

Canon of mixed notation 

Canon of recall value 

Similarly the names of the principles : 

Cow-calf principle 

Wall-picture principle 
Principle of alphabetical sequence 
Pricncipie of burnt-chariot lost-horse 
Principle of clock-wise direction 
Principle of decreasing quality 
Principle of increasing complexity 
Principle of later-in-time 
Principle of left to right etc. 
And so are the devices explicable from the names : 

Alphabetical device 

Chronological device 

Gap device 

Geographical device 

Subject device etc. 
Similarly his other concepts and systems produce visual 
pictures. ‘Chain’, ‘aray’, ‘chain procedure’, ‘three card system’ 
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‘classified catalogue code’, colon classification,’ are only a few 
of such names. 

The influence of science on his terminology is not only 
conspicuous but also determines his methodology. Like a 
shrewd scientist he not only defines his terms, but to be defini- 
tely scientific he allots abbreviated symbols to them, which 
facilitate and mechanize further work. The following symbois 
stand for the terms given against them: 


1. (BC) Basic class 

2. (CD Common isolate 

3. (CXC) Complex class 

4 (D Isolate 

5. (ID Isolate idea 

6. (MC) Main class 

7. (PR) Phase relation 

8 (SD) Subject device 

9. (SID) Super imposition device 
10. [E] Energy facet 

11. [2E] Second round energy facet 

12. [P} Personality facet 

13. [P2] Second level personality facet 
14. [2P] Second round personality facet 
15. [2P2} Second round second level personality facet 
16. [T2] Second level time facet. 


The first nine items with parentheses as their integral part are 
only the contractions of the terms given against them. These 
contractions of the terms have been officialized perhaps less 
for abbreviations, than to give a ring of scientific outlook. 
The signs enveloped in the square brackets are rigid symbols 
of definite ideas which metamorphosed the concept and shape 
of library classification. The allotment of symbols has 
mechanized the facet formula .—(Mc), [P];, [M], [E], [S], [T], 
used frequently. This also results in economy of time and 
space. The item numbers 12 to 15 show his unique and 
meticulous power of synthesis of ideas ab initio. One may also 
note the dexterous change from parenthesis to square brackets. 
To gain efficency the titles of his two codes viz colon classifica- 
tion and classified catalogue code are also abbreviated 
officially as CC and CCC respectively; those of his other 
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books are not so abbreviated though popularly they are known 
by the first few words in the title. It is a natural tendency 
that the frequently used words and phrases often get abbrevia- 
ted in the course of use. In this way his popular books are 
known as Five Laws, Elements, Prolegomena, Fundamentals etc. 
Sometimes, though not always, he also himself uses such 
abbreviated titles of his books. 

In the days of team research work, nobody however 
influential can have his own way. He was a staunch exponent 
of this kind of cooperative intellectual work. Very true to 
this spirit, in the establishment of vocabulary, he is never a 
crank dictating his own terms: other’s views are also accepted. 
On the suggestion of Palmer and Wells the term ‘unscheduled, 
mnemonics’ was changed to ‘seminal mnemonics’. The term 
‘enumerative classification’ was put forth by A.J. Welis in 1948, 
when Ranganathan (8) was addressing a society of visiting 
scientists—a branch of the Royal Society of London; and since 
then the term has been accepted and used widely. The ‘auto- 
bias device’ is now better known as ‘super-imposition device’ 
and similarly the term ‘octave notation’ has changed its name to 
‘sector notation’; and ‘octave device’ to ‘sector device’. In 
the establishment of terms he never goes against the popular 
usage and public opinion. Palmer confided to me that 
Ranganathan preferred the word ‘classify’ to ‘class’ even though 
Sayers tried to popularize the latter term. Ranganathan was of 
the view that it is futile to go against vox populi in such 
matters, as you cannot beat them, join them. 

Coining of terms was only one part of standardization. In 
fact he was an aposile of standardization. In standardization 
he saw consistency which ultimately leads to efficiency. It 
again goes to his credit that as a single individual! he glossed 
the vocabularies of the Indian Standards Institute Documenta- 
tion Sectional Committee. I.S.I./E.C.: 2 and played a 
dominant role in producing the vocabularies of F.I.D/C.A. 
and I.S.1/T.C. 37. He contributed significant ideas towards 
national and international standardization. Establishment of 
such terms requires cooperation at international level. It will 
be our great tribute to Ranganathan to follow the adviec of 
Dean Shera (8) to ‘‘cooperate with him (Ranganathan) and 
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understand the words correctly.”* 

Technical words form only one part of prose writing. 
However technical prose may be there is always a room for 
non-technical words; moreover all his books are not technical, 
Prose is the finest of arts as its medium which consists in 
words, is the subtlest of all media of art. Words, says G.H. 
Vallms (27) “communicate not only with our minds but also 
with our hearts and emotion”. In the same vein a critic truly 
considers words the most powerful drugs man ever invented, 
so the choice and arrangement of words give individuality and 
colour to prose style. Herbert Read (15), emphasizing the 
importance of words in the making of a style, says: “Prose 
must begin with a close attention to their quality. It may be 
said that most bad styles are to be traced to a neglect of this 
consideration’. The meaning of words offer the widest scope 
to an author’s style and increase its versatility. Ranganathan’s 
own reading of Indian classics, long and varied experience and 
vast travels have equipped him with a great treasure of voca- 
bulary. He lifts words from all disciplines and languages. 
His sojourn at Zurich for about two years (1955-57) put him 
in direct contact with men of various European nationalities, 
speaking different languages. They used to come to him to 
have lessons in depth-classification and documentation. The 
Father had a keen sense of observation: not even a single and 
minor incident happened without adding something to his 
already assimilated knowledge; then how could these people 
attend without teaching something to him? As a result of this, 
words from other languages are often used in his writing, 
though he never did learn any foreign language other than 
English. This swells his vocabulary. We often come across 
foreign words used by him appropriately. Non-English words 
are used only when their is no English equivalent available. 
Many of such words are already prevalent in English, but not 
all. These words he always wrote in italics though some of 
these words have been thoroughly naturalized in English 
language by virtue of their long Standing use. Sanskrit words 
and other Indian but anglicized words stride across his pages 
right from the beginning to the end of carrier. Some of the 

Sanskrit words are even given in the Deynagri script. 
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Effective prose is not only characterized by the use of 
right words, but is also conditioned by their right sequence: 
expression is forceful when words are in appropriate situations. 
The sequence of words gives rhythm to prose which is one of 
its main constituents. The sequence of words in sentence not 
only highlights the sense, but sometimes changes it as well. 
Certainly in the profession at home he uses words with un- 
rivalled facility. Dr H. Coblans (12) admits Ranganathan’s 
“real gift for using words creatively.” He further says that 
Ranganathan used words in a strange but telling way. K.B. 
Gauri (16) applauds Ranganathan’s contributions for the 
“words used in daring and imaginative manner.” 

Eschewing blanket words, he is always specific; and his 
words always bring a definite mental image before the readers, 
as a result of the words being used with scruplous accuracy. 
One feels a return to the era of pictographs in language. Sh. 
P. Jayarajan (22) who had the privilege of being his research 
assistant imtimated in a letter that “Ranganathan never used 
a word for the word’s sake. He weighed each word before 
using it. So one can find that there is no ambiguity in his 
writings.” Jayarajan further revealed that Ranganathan often 
used a dictionary, not only for the words he did not know, 
but also for the words he knew “‘to avoid mistake in even oft- 
used words”. Some of the words used by him are not available 
in short and concise but standard dictionaries. Whenever the 
need arose he dived deep into the unfathomed ocean of 
vocabulary and put words in currency. In a frenzy he even 
sometimes used archaic words such as ‘fain’, ‘travail’ etc.; may 

be he wanted to convey a special meaning with these words 
which their current equivalents cannot convey. He rejuvenated 
many words to become the succinct statement of the ideas to 
be expressed. He never fell short of words, therefore, words 
could never impede the expression and clarity of his thoughts. 

Modesty was his inherent quality. Matching his tempera- 
ment, words used by him are honestly plain and subdued rather 
than emotionally evocative. Being a scientist he spoke the 
truth and spoke it straightfordly and never was in any way 
circuitous. This Gandhian man wrote with Gandhian simpli- 
city a prose shorn of pompous and affected diction. He always 
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tefrained from using long and polysyllabic words. Refraining 
from verbosity he did not burden a sentence with heavy words 
which trample the thought beneath the very weight of the 
sentence. True to the advice of Fowler Brothers in The King’s 
English his words are familiar concret, and short. His canon 
of parsimony obliges him to practise so called ‘the Saxon 
heresy’; which means that in case of an option between two 
synonyms the shorter word is to be used. We are quite familiar 
with his niggardliness in spending money for family expense, 
but when it came to the promotion of library science, he spent 
it whole-heartedly with both the hands. Money spent for a 
cause is best utilized. Similar is his habit in using words. His 
every word is charged with meaning and comes of necessity, 
Ranganathan who had read and followed Pannini, the ancient 
Indian grammarian, used compact and utility-orinted language 

Where every word is at home 

Taking its place to support the others, 

The word neither diffident nor ostentatious, 

An easy commerce of the old and new, 

The common words exact without vulgarity 

The formal words precise but not pedantic 

The complete consort dancing together. (11) 

His vividly simple, exhaustive, pin-pointed writings avoid 
nebulous projections, therefore, his non-technical books admit 
no further simplification, though they require some minor 
changes to suit somebody’s own environment and customs. 
Perhaps this quality of his books has made his books (save a 
few technical ones) like Moses’ serpent which ate up other 
serpents in the field and so maintained its supermacy. 

The use of words sometimes goes out of one’s hands and is 
controlled entirely by the circumstances and the nature of 
audiences in mind; even so he kept a firm control over his 
words. His diction was always reticent. He never used Critical 
words. Like Charles Darwin he avoided polemics and kept 
such words at arm’s length. In the controversy of librarians 
and documentalists he used the term ‘documentalist-librarian’ 
satisfying both. The inclusion of the ‘canon of reticence’ as one 
of the canons of terminology indicates how fastidious and 
careful in the choice af words he was. He would not use 
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exasperating words or phrase—even like ‘minor author’— 
which might hurt samebody’s feelings; what right has the 
classificationist got to categorize authors as ‘major’ or ‘minor’? 
It is the time that decides the issue. Fame is like a cirrus 
perpetually changing its shape under the wind currents and 
finally disperses into the atmosphere. Many authors well 
known in their times are now lost, while many writers ignored 
in their own times have been rediscovered and garlanded. He 
also did not approve the use of the term ‘humbug’ for 
‘metapsychologists’ in the Standard (15 th) Edition of Dewey’s 
classification. He was so careful of other’s sentiments that 
while lecturing on the role of the octavising (now called 
sectorizing) digit, explained that 9 is an empty digit; he hopes 
that “no one is so sentimental as to cry out that this is too 
bad a fate for the digit nine and that nine should maintain its 
original dignity even at the cost of occasionally violating the 
canon of Hospitality in Array” (4). Perhaps this was one of his 
little jests which lightened his discourses, but such jests indicate 
his way of thinking and feeling. 

His own explict views on the quality and use of words can 
be inferred from his advice on books selection from the angle 
of vocabulary. In Library Book Selection (10) he advises: “A 
book using simple short words is preferable to one using long 
pedantic ones. Modern words which are current among people 
are to be preferred to those of yesterday, lingering among 
conservative writers far beyond their time ... Among technical 
books, those using the current technical terms are preferable to 
those playing indiscriminately between technical terms and 
nontechnical ones.” “A proverb is no proverb to you unless 
your life has illustrated it” said John Keats. No honestman 
and true scholar can go against his own advice. We can safely 
assume and then hopefully verify the validity of his above 
advice which was followed faithfully by himself in his own 
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THE “BUGABOO” OF 
RANGANATHAN 


ée { ‘OMMUNICATION”, says S.R. Ranganathan (1), ‘‘is 

necessary for . . . satisfactory and efficent living in all 
the five planes—physical, vital, emotional, intellectual and 
spiritual.” For Webster to communicate is ‘‘to transmit infor- 
mation, thought or feeling so that it is satisfactorily received 
or understood” (Italics mine). It means that the communication 
not only requires transmission of information, thought or feel- 
ing, but it is also to ensure that it is properly received and 
understood. In spite of the wonderful inventions of science 
helping physical contacts, and transmissions of sound and 
sight, the communication between man and man has remained 
difficult as ever. Alexander Grahm Bell was ‘‘troubled all his 
life by the timeless and universal human need to communicate” 
writes his biographer Robert V. Bruce (19). Bell’s wonderful 
invention of telephone did not satiate his holy urge to promote 
communication. He found a great satisfaction rather fulfil- 
ment of his divine mission of life, in teaching the deaf children; 
Helen Keller was one of his taughts, directly or indirectly. 
Robert Frost made fences and barriers, that exist everywhere, 
the theme of his poetry. Apprehending all the difficulties 
which best human communication, E.M. Forster made ‘Only 
Connect...” the motto of his life and literature. Why we are 
not able to communicate inspite of our best wishes and sincere 
efforts? 


Books are written and read for one and the same reason of 
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communication. A librarian’s duty is consummated the mo- 
ment an effective communication between the author and the 
reader is reached, It is nothing short ofan irony that the 
greatest librarian of his age should be deemed as an ineffective 
communicator of his own ideas. We all know the story of 
R.K.: Naryan’s Guide, who forgot his own way of life. But 
here the situation is different. Notwithstanding his strikingly 
chaste theories a class of critics has tried to vitiate his contri- 
butions. Much of the criticism is only a dragging down being 
personal, even racial or psychological, but every debunker is 
not without objective reasons. When every thinker has an 
already born army of critics, then why should a case against 
the critics of Ranganathan be prepared? The problem becoms 
worth investigating when on the one hand he is acknowledged as 
an innovator of a new era and his works are described as ‘fluent, 
generous in style and thought and enthusiastic to a degree” 
(2), while on the other hand he is regarded unworthy even of 
serious attention. Like every classical writer, he is less-read 
and more talked-about man. For students other than his own 
he is a teacher’s teacher instead of their own; students are 
scared away by some teachers describing him too advanced and 
abstruse to be read and understood or make Ranganathan 
bugabooish for the students. Some degree of obscurity is 
inevitable, when a writer writes off the main stream, or is not 
a part of the community of his readers: such an obscurity 
results from three factors: 

(a) Level of the subject. 

(b) Angle of exploration and presentation of thoughts. 

(c) Vehicle—language of the writer. 
Readers may feel difficulty due to any of the three factors. 

There are mixed opinions about his writings and he himself 
knew it. Foskett (3) though has a personal experience of 
Ranganathan’s infinite and unique capacity to make things 
what he calls ‘clear and transparent’’, sometimes has the im- 
pression of his being difficult and abstruse. The young assis- 
tants of Dr H. Coblans though quite anxious to wait on 
Ranganathan at the aerodrome, nevertheless find his writings 
some what obscure, while their chief finds his books having 
a “systematic vigour...cast in the logical framework of a 
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system”. Dean Shera (5) enumerating his colossal contribu- 
tions, regrets that on his ‘‘side of the Atlantic at least unthink- 
ing librarians have been content to dismiss his work with the 
verdict that Thomas Carlyle wrote against seventeenth century 
England* ‘Grand Unintelligibiltty’!’ Bernard J. Palmer (6) 
met and remained with Ranganathan for a considerable time 
in Madras during the World War I. After going home back, to 
his colleagues, he used to harangue on a soap box (to use the 
words of Girja Kumar), about the work being done in India 
by Ranganathan. He induced his friends to study Ranganathan, 
but to his dismay his friends found Ranganathan difficult to 
study, so he was ‘“‘being dismissed as unworthy of serious 
attention.” He regrets that this attitude still persists in some 
(like J. Metcalfe). There are many such apes which are 
too numerous to be counted here. 

The first reason of his obscurity lies in the subject content. 
Ranganathan (7) knew “as a writer on classification he has 
been persistently accused of difficulty.’ And “therefore feels 
that there is due from him some explanation of the bafflement 
that his writings on classification have on a large number of 
librarians.” He further feels that “It would be unpleasantly 
disingenous of him to publish yet another book on classifica- 
tion without acknowledging a complaint which he knows to be 
common among friends and foes alike. He does not think “that 
the complaint is a legitimate one; but on the other hand he is 
not indifferent to it.” He explains: “No classificationist genui- 
nely moved by the reasons of classification can be indifferent 
to the accusation that -his writings on classification make 
inaccessible to classifiers the very idea he is trying to com- 
municate.”” He illustrates further with a story of Francis of 
Assis that in miaute classification—which scares most of us 
away—difficulties are inevitable, but the salvation lies in 
following the rules literally and without gloss. Foskett (8) 
accounting for the obscurity of the modern poetry writes: “‘it 
results from too much striving after originality.” This is in 


{*) Carlyle’ s this sarcasm (very true to his temperament) was perhaps 


directed against the 18th centtry Europe instead of the 17th century 
England. 
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fact true of every discipline. Foskett (9) explaining the diffi- 
culty in him writes “Ranganathan treating classification as a 
science, has in his previous works always included full experi- 
mental data so that it has been something of an intellectual 
exercise to obtain the conclusions. Furthermore, use of his 
scheme requires the classifier to know its method of constru- 
ction, unlike the enumerative schemes.” Girja Kumar (12) 
pities that Ranganathan who- started as a popular writer, in 
his latter writings ‘“‘began to cater to the specalist audience 
thus narrowing his field of operation for communication pur- 
poses”. He diagnoses the reasons to be “Inherent in the very 
logic of the growing discipline. The field of knowledge advan- 
ces by becoming abstruse; coining its own vocabulary and 
jargon and through developing and refining concepts. The 
development of a discipline makes it logical and leaves no 
choice but to shed its primieval virginity. The cramping of 
the style of Ranganathan was inevitable with the development 
of his mental faculties. From literary excellence to become a 
votary of logic.” 

Original thoughts are always brain-taxing; often they 
startle us and make us intolerant even peevish sometimes. 
Great thinkers have always suffered on this account but their 
feet are never staggered from discovering the truth. And they 
care little, if you listen them or not, but you cannot obscure 
the truth very long. J. Kepler (20) whose Jaws of the 
planetary motion were apparently opposed to the popular 
opinion, wrote daringly: “‘If you forgive me, I rejoice; if you 
are angry, I cannot help it. The book is written; the die is 
cast. Let it be read now or by posterity, I care not which. It 
may well wait a century for a reader, as God has waited six 
thousand years for an observer.” Ranganathan was a preco- 
cious thinker and practitioner; perhaps his theories and tech- 
niques are somewhat antedated. Mentally we were not 
prepared for them. Ranganathan came when Deway was still 
functioning well; nobody either thought or liked the idea of 
going beyond Dewey. Perhaps the difference between the ages 
(not chronological) to which Ranganathan and Dewey belonged 
respectively was as great as that between Einstein and Newton, 
so different were their ways of thought. Unfortunately or 
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otherwise both were ordained to be contemporaries and so to 
suffer in their own ways. Palmer (5) aptly explains that being 
inured to enumerative classifications with no theories to their 
name, Ranganathan’s theories stupefied us and we were shat- 
tered to think that all cur assidously learned knowledge of 
pre-Ranganathan librarianship became outmoded and histori- 
cal, so we had to unlearn them. Insinuating that Ranganathan 
is born out of his time and place very plausibly explains that 
“The difficulties of communication arising from the nature of 
the subject as seen by Dr Ranganathan are partiy due to the 
change in the materials exploited by librarians over the past 
half-century and the need for more exact tools to cope with 
them. There is probably a natural resistance on the part of 
the most librarians (certainly those who reached maturity in 
the nineteen thirties) to mathematical modes of thought, and 
classification as expounded by Ranganathan uses these modes. 
The attractions of pure literature have always been a big 
factor in the recruitment of librarians, and it was the literary 
man rather than the scientist who entered the profession in 
the past. But social evolution is no respecter of persons, and 
the increasing emphasis on science and technology in publi- 
shed literature is reflected in the materials collected by libra- 
ries, and new techniques must arise to deal with the output 
of new kinds of literature. Dr Ranganathan has never tried 
of drawing our attention to this; but the older we get, the 
more we hope to be able to minage somehow with the tools 
we know, and not to have to learn the use of new ones. This 
resentment of change is the cause of many rearguard actions 
by those who will not learn.” Palmer further says that in spite 
of many impediments, Ranganathan has successfully commu- 
nicated his theories to one group of practical workers (C.R.G.) 
in Britain. Therefore his apparently inaccessible ideas are not 
really so. The only need is to read him with diligence and 
patience, then all the virtues of Ranganathan will follow. 
Some of his over zealous disciples claim his books to be 
readable with a speed required in fiction reading. The zealots 
do him no Jess wrongs says Girja Kumar somewhere, there- 
fore, this speed is not at all recommended. His books need 
as much thorough study as is required to read technical books 
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or professional literature and interpret legal codes. Nobody 
studies such books with a hurried speed, rather it is controlled 
purposely to comprehend the import well and exactly. Palmer 
(6) narrates a very interesting anecdote of a librarian confined 
to bed due to a surgical operation. This afforded the conva- 
lescent Hbrarian ampile time to study Palmer and Wells’ 
Fundamental of Library Classification and other books expound- 
ing Ranganathan’s colon classification. He was so amazed by 
the versatility of the scheme that he subsqeuently applied it 
to a nearby library comprising about 20,000 books and further 
envisaged applying it to his own library. Here illness was a 
blessing in disguise. It is by no means wished that our brethern 
librarians be taken by illness, but hope they will instead 
voluntarily spare time (healthy time, both in spirit and dura- 
tion) to study him. Time is a great factor in communication and 
maturity. Only with time a bud sprouts into a blooming flower. 
In time we meet and in time we depart. Ranganathan’s time 
has come. Let us make this time to meet and understand him. 
It is certain that in this way the communication will be possi- 
ble for our own benefit. But Beware! it is always quite easy 
to misunderstand and difficult to understand, so the reader 
must guard himself against the rampant Jago severing heart- 
felt connections between Desdemonas and Othelloes; he must 
work out his own salvation with his own reading rather than 
depending on others or hearsay. 

Another apparent difficulty arises out of the angle from 
which the subject is presented to the readers. Ranganathan’s 
love for his old culture and religious traditions has caused 
others to mistake him as a mystic, which he was not, . 
Intuition helped him to realise and conceive problems easily 
and also affected the way of presentation. It made his task 
easy for himself but apparently difficult for Western and young 
Indian readers. His writings always reflect a tinge of mysti- 
cism, such un-intellectual ways some ‘times deter the reader. 
Palmer (10) wrote ina letter that “the hurried reader of his 
books, however, is likely to miss the simplification of ideas 
and only to brush them off as mystical nonsense using the term 
‘mystical’ as though it were the equivalen! of ‘misty’. In this 
regard Derek W. Langridge (H) finds two typical responses : 
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“The completely uniformed think they have found an explana- 
tion for the apparent difficulties and pecularities in his work 
and thus find an excuse for ignoring him altogether. The in- 
formed tend to regard the mysticism at best as a genial aber- 
ration in an otherwise normal man, so they ignore it and con- 
centrate on the rational aspects of his work”. Norman Ro- 
berts finds the personality category mystical. Austin Derek 
(14) unnecessarily feels that in the identification of personality 
by facet analysis by residual method ‘‘an element of intuitive 
perception has been left in the system which makes it difficult 
to lay down hard and fast rules for recognizing personality.” 
It is nothing but a misapprehension. Residual method is one 
of the tested tools ofthe scientists. Students of analytical 
chemistry often employ it with great success to preliminary 
analyse qualitatively a mixture of various chemical compounds. 
Obviously this method which is not technical but very common 
commonsense, has been borrowed from the chemists—who are 
not mystics at all. Let us illustrate it with an example that 
in the evening five unidentified guests whose names are A, B, 
C, D and E are coming to see us. Let us say we succeed in 
recognizing E, D, C and B through their easily recognizable 
features foretold to us. We are at the same time also sure that 
the group comprises of A, B, C, D, E, and none else. Natural- 
ly the unidentified member will be nobody other than A. This 
is residual method. D.J. Foskett (15) who finds it “very diff- 
cult to persuade some librarians that they (Five fundamental 
categories) are not a mystical interpretation of Nature that 
cannot be shared with others . . . .”’ relates them “Comfortably 
to General System Theory” (16). Palmer and Wells (i7) find 
fundamental categories basic to science. D.W. Langridge (18) 
feeling that the “names of Ranganathan categories (per- 
sonality, matter, energy, space and time) sometimes prove 
little puzzling to beginner’? admits “‘the categories do in fact 
correspond to the everyday meaning of these terms.” Foskett 
(9) generalizes the above remarks by saying that the “charge 
of mysticism is a useful weapon with which to attack some- 
thing which is not thoroughly understood, especially if it 
originates im the East.” Pretence of mystic bias on 
Ranganathan has been brushed aside by Langridge (11) when 
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he says: “‘Much as he appreciated the significance of mysti- 
cism, Ranganathan was not himself a mystic. He was an in- 
tellectuai, who absorbed much from the west and outdid us all 
in the application of scientific method to librarianship. Reli- 
gious beliefs and ideas are not apparent in his works as one 
might expect, though he does quote effectively from sacred 
writings. He was obviously a man well versed in Hindu 
classics.” Shera (21) finds the five laws in complete harmony 
with American concept of science. 

Ranganathan (13) knew this escapist tendency of his readers 
both at home and abroad. Addressing the Sixth All India 
Seminar of Iaslic (1970) he satirizes this sceptical attitude 
humorously with the following light words: ‘Actually the 
very subject of my address, if you had known about it, I am 
sure many of you would not have come here. They have not 
announced it, is it not? (Ajit says ‘‘No’’). It has been very 
clever on their part. For they know that if they had announ- 
ced it, I would have had only a dozen of your older organizers 
as my audience (Laughter). They too would have been pre- 
sent mostly out of courtesy. The subject of my talk belongs 
to the old puranas. I do not think that the young men here 
have known the puranas except to dislike them. ‘‘Purana” 
means old. Is not so?” 

When ever Ranganathan uses such philosophical terms, he 
explains them fully, leaving no difficulty to apprehend. Writing 
about the simplicity and universality in Ranganathan Lan- 
gridge (11) writes “‘In Documentation and its Facets, for exam- 
ple, he draws on the Vedas for a description of standard ex- 
position. It is significant, however, that although he describes 
a vedic system of knowledge in the Prolegomena, he did not 
use it as a basis for his own classification. Colon is much 
closer to the Western Schemes.” Similarly in his latest book 
on documentation he talks on ‘‘Documentation and Kurma- 
Avatara” but one does not need to know this Puranic term to 
understand the book. Such statements are enough proofs of 
the self explanatory nature of his book without being esoteric 
in any respect. He can be read with much ease and profit mixed 
with pleasure, if considered as a graded course and taken in 
doses bit by bit. The third difficulty of language demands a 
lot of explanation which will justify a separate chapter. 
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6 
BABU ENGLISH 


Te very nature of our profession enjoins us to understand 
the nature of language. Language is, says J.H. Shera (30), 
“important to librarianship for the simple reason that first of 
all, library is an agency of communication; it is a part of the 
total communication system, and as such, of course, it depends 
heavily on language.” Thus there is an intrinsic relation bet- 
ween language and librarians as both are concerned with 
communication. Though as human beings we all recognize that 
language is a vital instrument of communication, yet often with 
use of language we fail to explain the idea near to our heart. 
Perhaps two reasons may be attributed to this: the first reason 
is a universal one, There is a certain incompatibility between 
new ideas and the old language. William Wordsworth, not 
being able to express his mystic experiences, was forced to use 
coarser words for the fine and subtle experiences he underwent 
and wanted to communicate, Jesse H. Shera (27) writes truly: 
“Language is probably a poor mirror of reality at best and 
between it and experience there is not true indentity.”’ Quite 
similar are the views of J.E.L. Farradance. Secondly a written 
word is twice removed from the idea it represents. There is 
always a dissipation of thoughts between the mind to the 
tongue; and then between tongue to the written word. The 
argument has perhaps been best expressed by T.S. Eliot (1): 

Between the idea 

And the reality 

Between the motion 
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And the act 
Falls the Shadow 

For Thine is the Kingdom 
Between the conception 

And the creation 

Between the emotion 

And the response 

Falls the Shadow 
Ranganathan (26) very well knew of this inadequacy of 
language. When Hari Dev Sharma (32) asked Ranganathan to 

_ explain him the seminal mnemonics, Ranganathan replied: “It 
would be very defficult for me to explain. The idea behind 
Seminal Mnemonics not an ordinary one. Therefore, it would 
not be possible for me to explain it in ordinary language. It 
isa very deep concept. It touches the innermost regions of 
the mind. Nay, it can only be got through intuition. This con- 
cept of Seminal Mnemonics is very clear to me in mind, but 
I cannot bring it out and put it into words. I am sorry. You 
will have to take them as they are or leave them alone.” 
Ranganathan continued; “ʻI cannot help it. I have seldom tried 
to explain Seminal Mnemonics in my writings. I know people 
will misunderstand me. They will even ridicule me. As it is 
they cali me a mystic. Sayers used to call me a yogi. I am 
neither a mystic nor a yogi. Nor can I become one. It is be- 
yond my reach. But I must say that Seminal Mnemonics are 
more of a spiritual experiece than sensory or intellectual 
experience, I can see clearly that certain concepts apparently 
very much different in verbal plane, share something basic in 
common,”’ 

The other reasons may lie in our own immaturity in hand- 
ling and using a language properly. Things may become worse 
when a writer has perforce to write in a Janguage other than 
his own; and still more worse when on a subject which from 
the beginning seems condemned to be dull and prosaic. Some 
of Ranganathan’s (2) writings, as he himself says, “have been 
described as simple, lucid, gripping and so on. Some have even 
been described as ‘thrillers.’”” Writing about the style of Five 
Laws Girja Kumar (3) says Ranganathan’s “advent into the 
profession was heralded by this remarkable piece of ‘literary’ 
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effort. The language is simple and extremely precise for 
expressing profound thoughts to librarians and non-librarians 
alike.” K.B. Gauri (31) quotes J.E.L. Farradane who finds 
Ranganathan’s English ‘‘sometime flowery and sometime quaint 
but always expressive and transparently apparent.” In spite 
of such laurels, difficulties of some of the readers, especially 
western, are not unreal. The language clothing his superb 
thoughts may have fallen short of their expectations due to 
the following reasons: 

(a) English was not his mother tongue. In spite of his 
formal education in English as the medium, Tamil and 
Sanskrit were the languages close to his heart. 

(b) He was an innovator of ideas for which the existing 
language at time proves inadequate. Moreover the ideal 
langauge of science, as explained earlier is always unembellished 
and plain. Some dulness may result from the attempt to make 
language precise. 

(c) He was an intellectual writing of intellectual work 
arrived at by means of modern research methodology. But at 
heart he was well grounded in methods inherited from the 
cultural heritage of his country—certainly with which English 
has got no concern at ail. Translators know that there are 
many things which cannot be exactly translated or described 
in any other language without sacrificing the spirit of the 
original work. There is at least one instance of this kind when 
Ranganathan himself feels difficulty in using English. He (7) 
States that the rules of the classified catalogue code “are an 
approximation to the Sutra (aphorism) style of exposition but 
the drafting in English does not allow thorough atomisation.”’ 
In such cases where his style was nearer to Sanskrit, English 
proved a round peg in a square hole. Perhaps this made A.C. 
Foskett to call his language the ‘‘flowery metaphor of the 
East.” . 

D.J. Foskett (4) finds Ranganathan’s English to be “Indian 
English” which needs translation into what lie calls ‘‘English 
English.” Coblans (5) states that Ranganathan’s “prose style 
certainly has some strange characteristics.” He confesses that 
“as an editor my pen sometimes itched to change it into a 
little more normal English.” Eric de Grolier (29) granting 
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Ranganathan some exceptional merits calls his peculiar 
English as ‘‘Ranganathanian language’ which, according to 
him, needs improvement. Palmer (6) while reading the proofs 
of School and College Libraries found himself unconsciously 
changing the word order. In the first few chapters of the book 
one may note a. palpable streamlined flow in the language, 
which is missing in his other works, even in the posthumous 
book New Education ana School Libraries, which is the second 
edition of the first book. This is perhaps due to the fact as 
stated already, that Palmer while correcting the proofs also 
changed the sequence of the words. Palmer being an English- 
man knows the quantity of (time taken to pronounce a word) 
English words, which gives rhythm to the language. To 
minimize the language barrier some of Ranganathan’s books 
were published exclusively for the western world, This assiduous 
task was taken in hand by one or other of his English friends 
in the Library Association (London). Even the extent of 
changes made by these friend-editors varies from person to 
person. The experience of Dr Coblans has already been 
stated, while Palmer’s (6) experience consists in re-arranging 
the sequence “‘of words to suit his English ear although 
grammatically and syntactically he couid find no fault.” 
Elements, originally in the lecture form, was revised and edited 
by Bernard I Palmer for the Association of Assistant Librarians 
(UK). Palmer states that he used almost the same words and 
sentences throughout. In the ‘“‘Editor’s Note” prefixed to the 
subsequent editions, he declares at the out set that all he has 
«done is to revise the form of presentation so that it no longer 
appears as a series of lectures... > W.C.B. Sayers, prefacing the 
second edition of Prolegomena published by the Library Asso- 
. - a glance at his own copy inter-written for 
would show that the book has been 
d others. Mrs Pauline 
feeling 


ciation, writes “‘. . 
this edition of Prolegomena, 
practically recast” by D.J. Foskett an 
A. Atherton, then of the American Institute of Physics, 
the need of an American edition of Five Laws, in 1955 appro- 
ached Palmer to rewrite the book for the American readers. 
With this purpose in view he re-read the text of the classic 
and ultimately refused her request as he found nothing to 
change except the statistical data—whick is bound to be out- 
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dated as soon as it comes out of the press. Another judicious 
reason for not meeting the request was that Palmer’s English 
would have been as exotic to the American readers as that of 
Ranganathan. 

Such minor complaints are inevitable when a person pro- 
duces literature without being a litterateur. The faults are 
justified by Dr Coblans (5) when he states that English was 
not Ranganathan’s mother tongue and he has to use it out of 
sheer necessity, there being no alternative. Palmer (6 A) de- 
fends the ‘‘strangeness” in his prose, reaching to the very root 
of the problem. He says “Dr Ranganathan writes and speaks 
English fluently and idiomatically, but the idiom is not always 
current in the rest of the English speaking world. He is not 
alone in this: the eighteenth century has left its mark on the 
English taught in India even today, and many turn of the 
phrases lost to us are still to be heard in India.’’ Perhaps this 
is all and absolves not only Ranganathan but every Indian 
(please do not forget to mclude me) of all the charges of being 
un-English in writing English. It is said that in the field of 
science and technology we are a century behind the westerners, 
but in using English we are, as Palmer finds, two centuries 
backward. This gap of another century may be accounted for 
by the fact that English is basically English, not Indian. 
Remedy is that Indian English should be measured with the 
standard of Queen Anne’s English instead of Queen Elizabeth 
IPs English. 

Every language is a living and changing entity. If some- 
body finds our English idiom to be that of the eighteenth 
century England, then certainly he is likely to call it anything 
other than English English. Time and society exercise a sizeable 
influence on language. English spoken in the court of Elizabeth 
I cannot now be called Queen’s English in the sense that it is 
so called today. “Most languages’, says Ranganathan (8), 
‘tin which there is a considerable literature have been growing 
through several centuries. Though the same name is still retain- 
ed and though the change from one century to another is too 
mild to be noticed it is well known that the common man 
born today within a language group is unable to understand 
its prototype of a thousand or two thousands years ago... 
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The well established democratic force in developed countries 
is pulling books towards the language of common man, though 
this does not mean towards the level of slangs or dialects. The 
standard language itself is therefore being pushed further and 
further, from where it was to what it is in the mouth of the 
common man.” i 

How the idiom of 18th century English is still lingering in 
20th century India, is a problem forthe linguists to probe. 
However the 18th century English was “‘energetick without 
rules” as Dr Samuel Johnson found it. Many linguists and 
litterateurs tried to emanicipate the language from ‘‘Colloquial 
barbarism, licentious idioms and irregular combinations” 
writes A.C. Baugh (9). Language is a social phenomena and 
you cannot separate the language from the society. Customs, 
occupations and social structure affect and in turn are reflected 
in the language. Environment always has a telling effect on 
everything in its jurisdiction; language is no exception to this. 
According to the law of conservation, one thing is gained at 
the cost of another. In the fortune of becoming a lingua franca, 
it was inevitable for English to lose its chastity, so to speak. 
American English is becoming entirely different from Queen’s 
English. Americans have their own idioms, prouncitions, spel- 
lings, characteristic vocabulary etc. Ranganathan (11) too 
could not read Bliss’ books on the organization of knowledge 
being in American ‘involved’ English. Style of expression is a 
reflection of a mode of feeling. Feelings are touched by society. 
A young sociolinguist Peter Trudgill (12) draws out the es- 
sence of his book with the following informative words: “A 
study of language totally without reference to its social context 
inevitably leads to the omission of some of the more complex 
and interesting aspects of language and to the loss of opportu- - 
nities for further theoretical progress.” Society effects lan- 
guage to such an extent that within India people talk of some- 
thing as Punjabi English, Tamil English, Gujrati English and 
Bengali English and so on. All this means our English language 
is different from English English in two ways at least: firstly 
it is lagging behind in time, and secondly the changes due to 
social environments prevailing here. This aspect has its own 
contribution to the English language in general. An Indian 
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who was very confident of his command over English, when 
having an excursion in England was so bewildered by English 
English that he remarked half in jest that the English rulers 
had been teaching some another English in India. It cannot be 
gainsaid they taught us the best they knew, the difference may 
be due the above mentioned factors. Anothers factors may be 
that the teachers from whom Ranganathan learnt his Engligh, 
themselves were off the mainstream. And how this separation 
from the community can effect the language one uses, can 
best be illustrated from the life of Lord Robert Clive. After 
his first ten years in India, when Clive reached England after 
founding the British rule there, Clive ‘would use phrases and 
forms of speech long since discarded, and much of what he 
talked about would be almost unintelligible to his hearers,” 
writes James P. Lawford (33). 

Thus the faults ascribed to Ranganathan for his ‘improvi- 
shed’ language are not entirely his own, but those of all the 
brown Sahibs speaking Babu English, which is getting estran- 
ged from its roots in the West and becoming more un-English 
everyday. ‘‘Too often it confuses important distinctions bet- 
ween archaic, literary, common, colloquial idiom and slang Its 
quality has declined since India assumed republican status in 
1950....°’ records Encyclopaedia Britannica (10). This is true 
but should be taken with a grain of salt. V.K. Gokak (25) has 
candidly pointed out the reasons for this degeneration: “The 
teaching of English in our schools and colleges is in a chaotic 
state today, so much so that even students specializing in 
English language and literature are unable to express the simp- 
lest ideas in correct idiomatic English.” Another reason for 
our English being inspid is that we have always followed and 
used it in the matrix of strict rules. This is one cause of 
Indian English being more rigid and less pliable. That is why 
it “often sounds artificial and bookish’ as Britannica says 
again. 

All this has lead to tentative measures of creating an Indish 
language. Prof. Raj Kumar (13) presumes: “An Indish style 
of writing has already been built up by two or three genera- 
tions of Indian writers, who are almost bilingual if not multi- 
lingual, through the strange historical facts of contem porary 
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Indian Civilization.” Through the professor here was concer- 
ned with literary writers, yet it is something which is also not 
untrue of other writers of serious prose in any form. Muik 
Raj Anand (14) a creative and internationally accredited writer, 
finds the psychology of Indian English rooted in Indian meta- 
bolism. He says: ‘‘Most Indians who speak and write English, 
even when they have been to Oxford and Cambridge or London, 
tend naturally to bring the hang-over of the mother tongue 
spoken in early childhood into their expression.” 

In spite of our all sincere endeavours to keep our English as 
close to Queen’s English as possible, the gulf is widening day 
by day and someday it will be unbridgeable. It is feared that 
the way English is being written and spoken, wiil create its 
own acknowledged dialect (like pidgin English). Which may 
perhaps be named ‘‘Indish’’ or “Inglish”. Then we (rather our 
distant successors) will not pretend or try to use and teach 
English English but our very own English. But still there is no 
worry as such evolutions, like geological changes, take place 
over thousand of years. On the other hand as Paul C. Verghese 
points out truly “‘that of late language pundits have begun to 
adopt a liberal attitude towards mistakes committed in English 
by those to whom the language is not native... .”’ And so do 
our library pundits of the west, when the need arises they 
adapt his books by merely changing to those words which they 
are wont to hear. 

The other ‘‘strange”’ characteristics of his prose, he shares 
not with Indians, but with the scientists all the world over. 
As established in the first chapter, the language of scientific 
prose is only informative instead of being emotive or arty. 
To use Ranganathan’s trait of repeating to make the argument 
complete in itself and, therefore, self-explanatory, few charac- 
teristics of the nature of scientific prose are remined again. 
Theodore H. Savory (16) writes that one may read pages and 
pages of such prose without raising an eye brow or quickening 
the nerve. Savory also quotes Dr William Whewell professor 
of moral philosophy at Cambridge, who wrote: “‘when our 
knowledge becomes perfectly exact and purely intellectual, we 
require a language which shall also be exact and intellectual; 
which shall exclude alike vagueness and fancy, imperfection and 
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superfluity; in which each term shall convey a meaning stea- 
dily fixed and rigorously limited. Such is the language of 
science” Savory (17) further discloses that when Michael 
Faraday had finished his basic researches on electrolysis he 
appealed to Dr Whewell “for suitable words with which to 
describe his works ...’’* David Ricardo terribly lacked the 
gift of expression. Keynes found Marx’s Das Kapital a con- 
fused work. Seymour E. Harris (24) records With nostalgia 
that Lord J.M. Keynes’ greatest and classical work General 
Theory of Employment, Interest and Money (1936) is “not up to 
Keynes’ usually sparkling literary skill.” Perhaps al] such 
instances led Sir James Barrie to say “The man of science 
appears to be the only man who has something to say just 
now—and the only man who does not know how to say it.” 
L.P. Smith even went to the extent of calling science a natural 
enemy of language. Perhaps this is an exaggeration of a vital 
truth, so must be discounted. 

Writers who are not the originators of scientific studies 
may be able to improve upon and embellish the language of 
their predecessors, but the original discoverers of new ideas 
are forced to ignore the language aspect as the subject content 
always weigh heavily upon them. In the same vein 
Ranganathan advised E. Coates that “It is not possible to 
introduce new subjects to readers and also to set it out in 
formal and logical way in the same book.’’ Palmer (6B) 
writes again that Ranganathan’s books are in a “formal logical 
style of presentation which no matter how lightened by occa- 
sional flashes of humour is nevertheless as arid as a legal code; 
and no one without a compelling interest in the law reads law 
books.” This is the general nature of only few of his books, 
when any book as an extreme case is not meant for detailed 
study he immediately and frankly tells so. In the case of 
Library Administration Ranganathan (20) writes: “This is not a 
book to be read through like the Five Laws of Library Science. 
It is on the contrary a most prosaic manual full of details” 


*This may be due to his lack of formal education and knowledge of 
etymology, otherwise apart from being a greatest experimantal genius, 
he had an added gift and “ability to describe his ideas in clear and 
simple lamguage.”” (Britannica—3 Vol. 7 p. 174) 
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to be occasionally referred to. Sir James Barrie’s conviction, 
Ranganathan’s advice to Coats and Palmer’s defence of arid-.- 
ness in Ranganathan’s books are genuine and truly reflect the 
difficulties faced by original writers. Savory (19) the authority 
on the subject concludes a chapter of his book on this topic, 
with memorable words: ‘‘The writer of the language of science 
must from the outset abandon all thoughts or hopes of achiev- 
ing eloquence...which is the ambition of an orator.” In spite 
of many hutdles an original genius creates and perpetuates his 
own taste. It is the duty of the teacher and textbook writer, 
not of the origina! discoverer, to represent the argument in 
the light style. 

Being classics in themselves Ranganathan’s books are 
likely to run to numerous editions. Palmer (6C) advises wester- 
ners—advice which we can follow with profit—of their great 
duty of bringing out new editions of Ranganatban’s works 
whenever it is expedient. In his own days as a part of what 
he called “present policy’? Ranganathan had started taking 
the help of his colleagues such as A. Neelameghan, M.A. 
Gopinath, G. Bhattecharya and P. Jayaranjan at D.R.T.C. He 
also planned to associate some of his former students such as 
Abdual Rahman and C.V. Subba Rao for revision work. It 
is not (made) known how and to what extent they assisted 
him, since every page is dominated by his towering perso- 
nality. It is surmised that such assistance was sought (or 
should I say the previlege granted) firstly to lighten the ever 
increasing load of work, secondly, which is more important, 
to train an army of writers according to his own method, so 
that his books may always remain current even Jong after his 
death. Ranganathan (21) intimates that he did this “in the 
hope that it will help them to develop into competent authors. 
It will also give me satisfaction that there is some competent 
young colleague of mime who can take care of the future 
editions of such of my books as may continue to be of value 
and in demand” (after my death). 

Certainly his books will continue to be of great value and 
in demand. He-bas now become an institution. His theories 
are gaining momentum by becoming pervasive in the universe 
of libraries. It is quite ironical that in the Iand which gave 
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birth to Dewey and Bliss there was no interest in classification 
theory. But Ranganathan’s theories penetrated America 
and were welcomed there. Thelma Eaton (22) surveying the 
influence of Ranganathan in the library schools of USA, con- 
cluded “Dr Ranganathan has been a force that cannot be 
ignored and from the study of his works some revival in 
interest in classfication may be expected in the United States,” 
This expectation goes back to the year 1962. Since then much 
water has flowed down the Ganges and the Mississipi. Interest 
in Ranganathan has increased enormously and he is being intro- 
duced gradually and studied seriously with profits. Thanks to 
the visits of Ranganathan to the United States, since then the 
library cooperation between the two countries is increasing. 
(In spite of all this, it is regretted that so far no American 
book on library science has been published under the joint 
Indo-American textbook programme of producing cheap books 
in India as a part of P.L. 480 scheme). Now the influence of 
Ranganathan is more than Ms. Eaton could herself foresee 
fifteen years ago. Now one can listen to Prof. Pauline A. 
Atherton (23) for more recent and up-to-date information on 
Ranganathan’s impact on American libraries. Alan R. Thomas 
(28), with a latest survey convinces us of a permanent place 
for C.C. fin North American library education. Sir Maurice 
Gwyer, Sayers, Dr Coblans and many others have convinced 
us of his international stature and reputation. Colon classifi- 
cation has already been translated in many other language of 
the world, including Russian. 

Being assured of his ever increasing influence and his per- 
manent place in the pantheon of immortal librarians, we again 
come to the question of the new editions of his books, some 
of which were announced in his life time, and they are coming 
posthumously. Other new editions may be of two kinds: 
entirely rewritten to suit the new editor’s style and convic- 
tions. Such rewritten editions will have a great advantage of 
being up-to-date. The most striking example of the kind of 
thing in mind is the Maltby’s edition of Sayers’ Manual which 
is now more readable then Sayers’ original work. The essence 
and spirit has remained unchanged while the book has been 
augmented by the inclusion of the latest theories and develop- 
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ment, Palmer’s Elements was a book of this kind. Though in 
India even after his death, no book of such a category has 
come out, but many of the books being written in India draw 
heavily from his books, even on the topics which depend on 
one’s own experience than on any theory. The second method 
may conform to the practice which is prevalent in pure litera- 
ture, Here the original text is maintained, the editor gives 
his introduction as preface, while explanation and comments 
on textual material including the updating of statistical date or 
factual information are either given as footnotes or are suffixed 
as a separate section. Both types of editions are necessary, 
the former as classroom texts, the latter as documents of 
historical interest and research. It is appealed (the idea which 
Ranganathan, perhaps, would have liked) that the Sarada 
Ranganathan Endownent for Library Science, which is his 
legacy, may liberalize copyright rules, so that it may spur the 
reproduction of his books. His colleagues at D.R.T.C. are 
already bringing out new editions. It is furthre hoped that all 
those persons on whom Ranganathan pinned his hopes, and 
gave them the very coveted privilege of working with him, 
will continue to keep the torch burning with ever brighter 
flame. In this way the language barrier, if any, will also be 
minimized. It will also prove a step towards a better com- 
munication—for which Ranganathan strived all his life, 
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T 
ANATOMY 


1 the following chapter “Morphology” we will study 
Ranganathan’s arrangements of contents in his books, Here 
we intend to dissect some of his pieces of writing to examine 
the devices used by him to make the language limpid, lucid 
and to build a proper atmosphere for conveying the tone and 
feelings for a better understanding of his thoughts intended. 
Excerpts have been selected at random, so the chapter may 
seem a composite rather than a homogeneous one. 

The influence of science is the fundamental one. Ranganathan 
has the habit of boiling down every new finding to the status of 
a law, canon, principle, postulate, hypothesis, with which 
phenomena all his books abound. A serious reader will note 
how adroitly he uses and how exquisitely, he distinguishes 
these terms from one another. Again under the influence of 
science, he always talks quantitatively presenting every thing 
with formulae, graphs, histograms, maps, diagrams, pictures 
and other visual illustrations. While giving statistical data, he 
not only collects such numerical figures but exploits them to 
draw definite and conclusive inferences. He quotes profusely 
from ancient Indian classics and modern western writers 
including poets. The proportion of quotations from modern 
authors is relatively more in his earlier writings. He also 
quotes other distinguished librarians commenting favourably 
upon his achievements. It is worth repeating that anecdotes and 
analogies are used to drive the argument home, though all his 
analogies, are not correct: the aeroplane-passanger analogy, 
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explaining the choice of notational system does not sound a 
parallel case. 

While narrating his own past experiences he usually gives 
the matter in dialogue format. Nothing can be said with 
certainity as to whether the dialogues are verbatim reproduc- 
tions of the actual talks which took place (he certainly had a 
fine retentive memory) or are merely reminiscences recaptured 
and supplemented from imagination; the latter is more pro- 
bable. Anyhow, this style imparts a touch of the authenticity, 
realism and veracity which is expected of historians. His 
autobiographical articles “A librarian looks back” though 
apparently in chronological sequence, employ the stream-of- 
consciousness technique effectively. Past happenings are recalled 
according to their affinity with the occasion and with one 
another. While talking in the time frame of 1924, he 
remembers a similar experience in 1948 and both are juxtaposed 
side by side rather than separated by a distance of a quarter of 
a century. 

He sometimes personifies abstract ideas and presents the 
argument in the from of dialogues delivered in dramatic style 
to render them more articulate. A reading of his witty dialo- 
gues is always an enjoyment giving aesthetic pleasure; it makes 
one to speculate that had he been a dramatist, he might easily 
have rivalled his contemporary George Bernard Shaw in wit, 
humour and plot construction, even. Let us eavesdrop on a 
discussion between the animated First Law of library science 
and the Rule of Least Space the latter reigning supreme in 
Indian libraries (rather public book stores) when Ranganathan 
came to the scene: 

Firt Law: 

Excuse me if I laugh. So long as it was only an attendant 

that had to use it, it was open to you to tell the library 

authorities that they should recruit only slim, one-dimensio- 
nal’ beings as attendants, if they do not want their staff to 
get jammed between the racks! 

Rule of Least Space : 

No offence at all. These points have to be made clear. 

Your admitting the readers to the stacks is quite a novel 
idea. That makes all the difference. But dimensions are 
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more my province. Without fear of being considered pedan- 

tic, I may say that you seem to contemplate (sic) a race of 

readers who have expanded into all my three dimensions 
with a vengeance and demand a gangway which should be 

capable of admitting the biggest of them! (1) 

Such flights of imagination and the resultant informal mode of 
writing convince us of multifaceted qualities of head and heart 
in a genius who was ordained by Providence to serve the library 
profession. Such a quality is further proved by his craft of 
versification: 

There’s room for all 

Let not the mean 

Or learned dean 

Restrict the books 

T’ a favoured few. 

We've Books for all (2) 

Such an amalgam of style though it seems quaint in this serious 
prose concerning professional literature, has nevertheless made 
his books more popular and enhanced their value as classics of 
library science. 

Wit is a powerful equipment with an author. It consist in 
finding similarities between two dissimilar things. It almost 
startles us and we cannot help marvelling at the feats of the 
man. Here is an example of his sparkling wit: 

In 1900 or so all the research workers of USSR could be 

seated on one sofa (8) i 
Great men have their own ways of saying things. In the 
following example where Ranganathan is describing the inside 
condition of libraries, we experience a climax followed imme- 
diately by an anti-climax, thus producing the effects of bathos. 
It is a gentle satire at his own cost, but describes well the 
plight of libraries in India at that time: 

I was received with great kindness, taken through a maze of 

narrow dark ill-ventilated rooms or corridors... . (3) 

As stated in the first chapter, similes and metaphors are 
devices for looking at something less known or unfamiliar by 
creating visual images. Imagery as a means of illustration 
comes from the field in which an author is quite at home: 
Ranganathan obviously draws his illustrations from religion 
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and Hindu mythology at one hand and modern science at 
another. Even the similes are religious: 
The Idea Plane is the plane Paramount ; and yet, it does 
not manifest.itself directly. It is as invisible as God. It is 
also as tolerant as God. For it would not drag the other 
planes beyond their capacity. It would rather wait in 
patience till they become fit, (11) 
The following example amply shows his wide acquaintance 
with and application of Hindu myths, ,The essence of knowledge 
lies in its application, Ranganathan always practised this 
dictum: : 
We realized that unless the theory went in advance and the 
scheme followed it, as the river Ganga followed King 
Bhagiratha, the scheme would not work (9) 
Ranganathan never took science and religion as something 
opposed to each other. The whole of his life is an exemplar 
how they can be fused into a single whole to make a complete 
and better man. Faith in him never despised reason as some- 
thing trivial and low, nor his acute reasoning facuity every 
doubted Faith as a blind alley. With equal ease and faith he 
strides these two regions of man’s mind. Truth, wherever it 
may lie, is his very own and will adorn the pages of his books, 
as it adorned his life. Here is an analogy from electro- 
magnetic physics: 
An electro-magnet is a bar of soft iron surrounded by a 
coil of wire through which electricity is passing, The 
precise properties of the electro-magnet do not lie in iron 
or in wire or in the electricity taken separately. They come 
into existence—the electro-magnet itself exists—only when 
current passes through the wire about the core. So it is with 
a library: it comes into existence only when readers, books 
and staff function together (12) 
Many authors use metaphors which fizzle out in due course. 
The use of long and sustamed metaphors requires craft and 
invention, and Ranganathan is equipped with both: 
The second Law of Library Science dropped the seeds of 
Library Movement all through the world. Some feil on 
stony places, some among thorns and some into good 
ground. But the seed that fell on the field of the New 
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World, appear to have been the first to sprout. They seem 
to have already reached the fruiting-stage and appear to 
have even commenced to scatter fresh seeds far and wide. 

As the first gardeners of this new family of plants, the 

Americans have had an apportunity of doing not a little 

pioneering work. They have exercized this unique oppor- 

tunity with unique success. The energy, the enthusiasm and 
the resources of the New World came to be placed unre- 
servedly at the disposal of this newly-sprouting species, 
the Library Movement. New grounds were constantly 
prepared, new transplanations were frequently made, new 
species were boldly cultured, new classifications were care- 
fully ventured, new techniques became necessary and were 
invented and new votaries were easily found in ever-increas- 

ing numbers... (4). 

Ranganathan only tried to express the things close to his 
heart in a clear language. Explaining the genesis of his Five 
laws he catalogues all those impending stupendous works to 
be done in the Madras University Library. The administrative 
tasks of reorganizing the library were clipping his wings. He 
writes: 

The pressure of all these compulsory tasks was pushing 

the Normative Principles into deeper and deeper layers of 

mind (5A). 
Palmer comments that a casual reader might take this to be 
a literary way of expressing an idea; but it was deliberate 
because Ranganathan always conceived and wrote of intel- 
lectual works going at both the concious and subconcious 
level. 

It is a pity that Ranganathan had his enemies—but who 
has not? Some considered him the enemy of Meivil Dewey 
who tried to puta wet blanket on many of his ventures. 
“When Greek meets Greek... there is bound to be a clash,” 
Their bickering was nothing more than the quarrel of two 
lovers of the same art; moreover not withstanding professional 
differences Ranganathan always respected Dewey’s ingenuity 
as the father of modern librarianship. Girja Kumar (14) 
reports of the cold war between Ranganathan and Henry 
Evelyn Bliss. But when Bliss was undergoing a tense mental 
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crisis rather succumbing to the “slings and arrows of out- 
rageous’’ critics, Ranganathan (13) not only consoled him, 
but proved instrumental in reviving Bliss’ spirits with the 
help of quotations from the Gita. The very same philosophy 
of Gita kept him steadfast, when the pseudo critics at home 
were trying to stagger him from his path. Foskett (10) tells 
that Ranganathan “himself dispised the U.D.C; but neverthe- 
less he paid tributes to its creators because they had seen the 
sort of vision that he also saw.’ An oid colleague of 
Ranganathan spent every erg of his energy vitiating 
Ranganathan’s honour and contributions and always tried to 
create trouble for him, unfortunately he was sometimes suc- 
cessful by devious means in his machinations. But when the 
troubler was himself in trouble, Ranganathan helped him to 
raise his image by securing for him the Presidency of the 
Indian Library Association. Such was the greatness of the 
altruist Father. But however much one may try to be tolerant, 
anguish and bitter experience lying in the deep recesses of the 
mind, get precipitated, at least subconsciously, when one is 
writing on matters akin to that bitter experience. Persons who 
know his life will know the painful story allegorized in the 
following passage: 

Sometimes an unscruplous person in the top management 

of a library uses the inevitable loss of books in library as 

a stick to beat the librarian against whom he has doveloped 

a grudge for some reason or other. In some libraries such 

a top management man even deliberately concocts false 

loss to wreck his vengeance on the librarian. These anti- 

social persons are a menace to society. Public opinion 
should grow strong enough to eliminate such persons from 

position of power (6). 

Use of words ‘unscruplous’, ‘stick’, ‘beat’, ‘concoct’ tell the 
gloomy tale behind it. Perhaps it is the only paragraph where 
we find a concatenation of so many sinister words in the 
writings of an otherwise incurable optimist. 

Like Carlyle, he was a prophet with a massage for his 
brethren librarians, but unlike him he never pronounced doom 
with a bitter and stormy voice. Using a subtie Chaucerian 
irony he merely left the things. unsaid and the implications 
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reverberate in our minds. With a gentle insinuation he lays 
bare all our personal prejudices and inclinations which affect 
the nation at large. Many references can be cited in this 
context, but because Iam not a prophet, it behoves me not 
to reproduce them. 

Both at home and abroad he has always been the most 
sought-after figure on matters concerning documentation and 
depth classification in their entirety. Though an international 
authority, he never thrust his theories upon others. “So to 
speak” is his favourite and often used phrase which suggests 
option instead of dictation. But man being man cannot help 
being moral, so sometimes his tone becomes pontificaJ and 
magesterial; and sometimes he is not only an adviser but a 
propagandist too. Here follows a very rare passage, where he 
is biatantly thrusting upon us the superiority of his classified 
catalogue code: 

A catalogue is full of details. There are many alternative 

choices possible in respect of many of these details. To 

catalogue with the aid of a badly drafted or patchy cata- 
logue code will soon make the catalogue a hotch-potch. 

The only safeguard against this is to adopt a rigorously 

drafted catalogue code. The only complete and rigorous 

code for classified catalogue existing today is the Classified 

Catalogue Code. The other code in vogue is the A.L.A. 

code. It has no rules for subject entries. It has rules only 

for author and title entries. Moreover nine of its rules are 
faulty and 37 rules are redundant. This has now been rea- 
lized by its promoters. It is therefore undergoing drastic 
revision. Further, it is not of much help in rendering Indian 
names. On the other hand, the Classified Catalogue Code 
gives useful instructions on this subject. According to 

Sayers, it is ‘‘by far the largest contribution on the subject.” 

Speaking about it, an American cataloguer says “‘Of parti- 

cular interest...are the sections dealing with the structure 

and rendering of personal names, particularly those of 

South and South East Asia.” Thus on grounds of merit, 

the adoption of the Classified Catalogue Code is recom- 

mended. Its being of Indian origin is a secondary reason 

for its adoption (7). 
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For those who consider his language arid and strange, I 
wish to conclude the chapter with another excerpt from his 
celebrated Five Laws. The rapturous description of the Garden 
Library in Lisbon seeks in vain its parallel in other profes- 
sional books. 

On the flank of one of its Seven Hills, overlooking the blue 

surface of the Tagus, there is a sunny, little public garden 

with a marble basin in the centre round which flowers 
tiot in rainbow tints, and children shout and run in 
joyous ecstasy. 

At the far end, there is a giant cedar-tree spreading like 
an umbrella defying sun and rain. Inside its intense shadow, 
deep silence prevails; and you find a line of chairs encircl- 
ing an enchanting collection of volumes in a lovely book- 
case. Students in their flowing cloaks, workmen white with 
lime dust, raw rustics with timid and listless eyes, office 
and shop employees munching their lunch, soldiers, print- 
ers, electricians, sailors and dock-hands, all share the con- 
tents of this unique Library, unhampered by any formality 
but aided by the nimble, sweetfaced Librarian fluttering 
from end to end with her beaming smiles (5). 

This ecstatic piece of prose is phrasal in style as it contains a 
relatively large proportion of nouns and adjectives. One cer- 
tainly nods one’s head while reading this beautiful description 
of nature and location. By every standard it is a piece of lite- 
rature. No doubt he could write like this every time, but the 
subject matter usually does not demand it and such a descri- 
ption is, therefore, only an exception though such flashes are 
here and there in his books, i 
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8 
MORPHOLOGY 


GINCE their inception books continue to come to us in 
various internal patterns in which their contents are arran- 
ged. The study of these patterns is a part of physical biblio- 
graphy. Ranganathan being a librarian and bibliographer 
knew the value of such things, so gave them the name of 
“subtle body’? of book. Here as usual he was also influenced 
by our tradition and classics. ‘‘... his deep learning in the 
classics of his own land has infused his writing with the 
philosophy and literature of ancient India and so his language 
and exposition often reflect the thoughts and modes of expres- 
sion of a culture... .? so says his illustrious interpretor 
Bernard I Palmer (1). What Palmer emphasizes is that Indian 
classics have not only influenced his thinking but his style of 
exposition of book-contents too. Ranganathan (2) himself wants 
to make it known that his method of ‘“‘presentation is accord- 
ing to tradition in our culture. In our tradition whether it is 
a book or an article or a speech—if a book the first chapter, 
if a paper the first paragraph and if a speech its beginning— 
generally give the gist of the whole book, or of the whole 
paper or of the whole speech.” 

He finds the Ramayana an excellent model for beginning 
the text in the Indian tradition, Accordingly he gives the 
conspectus of the book first. It is a mini abstract given in the 
form of a table of contents. It is not an auxiliary but an 
integral part of the book. It is necessitated by the fourth law 
of library science as it saves a lot of time of the students and 
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research workers. Even with a cursory glance over it, one can 
locate the portion of concern without fumbling, or can 
know with certainity if there is anything of interest to one in 
the book, It is quite useful for the librarians on floor-duty, 
abstracting or indexing agencies and the classifiers. It has a 
great advantage over the table of contents as the latter in its 
bare form either proves insufficient to know the matter inside 
or turns fallacious due to the use of fanciful titles. However 
sometimes, if the table of contents is self-sufficient and self-ex- 
planatory, it may coincide with the conspectus. It is a great 
credit to Ranganathan that the Britannica-3 has more or less 
adopted this procedure by dividing itself into three sections. The 
first ten volames of the Micropaedia are in effect the conspectus 
of the next nineteen volumes of the Macropaedia. It is always 
advisable to go first to the Micropaedia and then if necessary 
to the Macropaedia. It is hoped that this method of giving a 
conspectus will soon come into general vogue for its usefulness. 
Lest the conspectus be considered as a superflous part of the 
book and ignored, Ranganathan does not give it the actual 
beginning. It is tather given as the last chapter of the first 
section of the book, where the purpose, scope, genesis etc. of 
the book is set out. It is always profitable to read this section 
first to gain a better comprehension of the book. 

The most distinguished feature of his exposition, which is 
almost his “gimmick”, lies in the characteristic division of the 
book into various sections or parts, chapters, paragraphs and 
sub-paragraphs each marked by a notation either literal or 
using Indo-arabic numerals which are decimal in function, In 
the. first instance a book is divided into sections, each section 
denoted by a capital letter of the Roman alphabet; each 
section is divided into chapters, again marked by a capital 
jetter from the Roman alphabet: thus every chapter bears two 
Roman letters. Every chapter is devided into paragraphs and 
sub-paragraphs marked by numerals decima! in character. For 
example BAZI means the first sub-paragraph in the second 
paragraph of the first chapter contained in the second section of 
the book. Ranganathan fully explains this system of division, 
in many of his books. However this system of division is not 
rigorous; it is rather an experiment being made lately in his 
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books. Some of the books have no section or part but begin 
with the chapters straight forwardly. In Library Administration 
2nd ed. decimal notation could not keep pace with the ‘‘com- 
plexity of the administrative routines” therefore his choice 
fell on faceted notation, which is also decimal in character, 

This numbering of sections brings “out the modulation in 
every chain of headings and sub-headings.’’ He even goes a 
step further and makes the numbers mnemonic. This is helpful 
in developing the theme of a book (9). This analyticosynthetic 
method, as Dr R.L. Mittal calls it, is self-guiding and proves 
“itself an education” by virtue of the contents being arranged 
in the round about apupa pattern. Descending the pages we 
ascend the ladder of complexity bit by bit. This arrangement 
is based on the so-called “Principle of Unity of Idea” (4) 
according to which sentences roll into a paragraph, paragraphs 
roll into chapters, which in turn make a coherent book. This 
principle is all pervasive: every sentence, paragraph, chapter 
and section adheres to this principle at its own level and also 
in accordance with the higher level. It is stated that the 
chapters presented in conformity with the principle of the 
unity of idea are usually small, therefore, “often fall with in 
a single sweep of comprehension.” Usually the chapters are 
so small that sometimes they even consist of a single para- 
graph; and the paragraphs sometimes consist of a single line, 
like the famous example of the book on the fauna of Iceland 
in which the chapter headed “Snakes” reads: ‘‘There are no 
snakes in Iceland’—and -that is all, the sentence, paragraph 
and the chapter rolled into one. 

Within a chapter a paragraph works as a device to empha- 
size the transition of thoughts. Every para graph or part of a 
paragraph is tagged with a featured heading. Every first 
sentence of the paragraph is its topic sentence, Feature-heading 
and the topic sentence mentally prepare the reader for the 
matter which follows. These rubrics also keep reminding the 
reader of the subject under study. If the mind wanders astray 
due to the intruding flights of imagination, the reader with 
help of these headings can again catch up with the subject, 
Such a minute division of the text also helps in an easy loca- 
tion of the desired reference through the index. The index 
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always refers to the section of the paragraph, instead of the 
page, so the reference is always pin-pointed. Another useful- 
ness of the system is that it ‘‘makes possible to provide the 
index to the text even at the press copy stage, without waiting 
for the page proof.” “The preparation of the index at the 
ptess-copy stage gives the additional benefit o f discovering gaps, 
repetitions and self contradictions, ifany, in the book and 
rectifying them again at the type-script stage” (5). Ranganathan 
(9) believes ‘‘this practice will add considerably to eliminate 
fogginess in thinking on the part of the authors. K.B. Gauri 
(12) says, “In the wake of researches on mechanized informa- 
tion retrieval, particularly indexing and textual analysis of the 
natural language, this method of... paragraphing provided 
with built-in notation not only satisfies the basic need of 
indexing (done by the author himself) but is also very time 
saving.” It will also be of help to readers in slow reading, and 
assimilation and in looking up the book again for consulta- 
tion. It also offers a formula for writing to aid those who 
might not otherwise take up the pen. Perhaps it was a part of 
Ranganathan’s great plan to train up a succession of writers 
on library science among his younger successors. Ask C.V. 
Subba Rao (7) how Ranganathan is mindful of the position of 
these headings in a page. As suggested by him these rubrics 
are given on the left hand side instead of the centre, as the eye 
in its natural fashion just falls on this part of the page. 

Such a development of thought in a decimalized ladder is 
not without its disadvantages. It makes the exposition of the 
contents intermittent and, therefore, renders it unreadable for 
those who like continuous exposition, unhampered by the 
frequent rubrics, This makes his books into works of reference 
to be cosulted occasionally rather than to be read consecutively 
and enjoyed. Ranganathan once had a hard time in making 
agree one of his publishers to this kind of exposition in his 
books. In the British edition of the Elements the editor Mr 
Palmer dispensed with such headings to which British are not 
used and thus made the book to flow over pebbles rather than 
stumble under the bridges. It will be better to strike a com- 
promise by adopting the middle way and the rubrics can be 
given in the margin as in the Britannica-3. Indeed a number of 
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19th century books can be found which do this ina restrained 
way. W.C.B. Sayers marked every paragraph in his books with 
a serial number. Perhaps Ranganathan was zealously carrying 
out the tradition of his great guru; and it was Ranganathan- 
like to go a few steps ahead of his teacher. 

Ranganathan endeavoured throughout his later years to 
get this system of presenting the text standardised by the 
Indian Standards Institute. In his second message on the 
occasion of its silver jubilee celebrations, Dr Ranganathan (6) 
regretted one “sad thing” that ‘“‘standard on the ‘presentation 
of the text of a book and of a periodical’ which was based on 
several years of experiment and which was considered by the 
sub-committee for nearly four years and was brought up to the 
last formal stage for its formal approval, had been dropped 
after his resignation of chairmanship.”’ Nevertheless there is 
nothing to lament as a full team of his disciples and colleagues 
is already using this style of exposition. It is not simply an 
imitation of a revered guru, but a discipline adopted consci- 
ously as a scientific mode of presentation. 

To acknowledge the debt of the authors quoted and refer- 
red; to provide further materiai for the guidance of those in- 
terested on a special topic, the bibliography is appended after 
the text. The arrangement of entries is according to their 
occurence in the text, and every entry is detailed according to 
his own CCC, as expected. The references work both ways: 
the serial number of the item in bibliography is given in the 
text and the bibliography also gives the section of the text 
where the reference occured along with the context in which 
it has been referred. ‘Considering the prevalenve of concepts 
like bibliographic coupling and the existence of tools like 
Science Citation Index”? B. Guha (11) does agree “that at 
times an article can as well be ‘tread’ from the end, i.e., from 
the references it has cited. If that is so the importance of 
this method can be easily realised. Againithis cannot be achiev- 
ed unless we accept the first method, i.e., numbering the 
sections or paragraphs.” In this way the bibliography is made 
Teadable in itself, 

Ranganathan was quite aware the need of a good index to 
every book and described the style of index which he desig- 
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ned himself “expressive and featured.” It goes a few steps 
higher than Deway’s relative index in mirroring hidden con- 
cepts along with specific relations between primary and 
secondary concepts. In the beginning of the index, the abbre- 
viations used and some tips for referring the index are explain- 
ed, The name of the indexer, if other than the author, is also 
given along with the total time spent in preparing the index. 
Such an index is no doubt very helpful for certain kinds of 
retrieval systems, but it is a luxury and complication for every 
type of document. It is more complex than Deway’s relative 
index, therefore aggravates the genuine difficulties one experi- 
ences in the use of Dewey’s index. Moreover Ranganathan is 
so thorough and minute in picking key words to be indexed,’ 
that we sometimes find very redundant entries in the index. 
In 3rd ed. of the Prolegomena, for example, there is a word 
‘elephant’ referring us to sec. MC 6 of the book. Reaching 
the portion of the book referred to, we find the word men- 
tioned in no significiant way hence the index entry is super- 
fious. There are even some complaints of some proverbial or 
metaphorical phrases being indexed in his books. In the 
British edition of the Elements, not only the bulk of entries 

has been reduced, but this kind of index has been supplanted 
by an index of the block variety. However no body can deny 
the usefulness of the “expressive and featured”? index in the 
colon classification. In words of Arthur Maltby (10) “‘The 
overall effect appears to be an economical and stisfactory 
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one.... 
The figure 1008 is curiously dear to him. He seems, wher- 


ever possible, to invest this number with a superstitious awe. 
Classification: Fundamentals and Procedures and its counter- 
part in cataloguing are based on 1008 titles. In his minibook 
Elements he makes us understand the elements of library 
classification with graded examples of 108 titles: here perhaps 
108 is taken as the miniversion of 1008. As expected these 
figures come from ancient philosophy and literature of India. 
The number of upanishadas is also said to be 108; Nayaya-Kosa 
an Indian philosophical text has 1008 rules of interpretation 
evolved by the philosopher of Purva-Mimsa, Ranganathan 
wished vainly to interpret some of his books in the light of these 
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famous 1008 rules (5A). He also considered those numbers aus- 
picious whose figures added make a nine, informs B.I. Palmer. 

Jt cannot be said whether it was just a mere coincidence 
or deliberate that his famous laws and well known postulate 
of fundamental categories are numbered five. In Indian circles, 
as everybody knows, five is taken an auspicious number. Mne- 
monically the figure five stands for energy in colon classifica- 
ton: hence it is given a high place. 

He is always honest in his style of the exposition, This 
honesty is likely to prove of immense help to Ranganathan 
critics, scholars and historians. His posthumous book Documen- 
tation: Genesis and Development is in mixed styles of exposition. 
Originally it was a lecture delivered in an informal and inti- 
mate way to the documentalist-librarians at the Sixth All 
India Seminar of Iaslic (Bangalore 1970), Later a few more 
chapters were added to the tape recorded speech and the book 
was published in the promiscuous style of a lecture and a 
book both in print together. Ranganathan (3) explaining tbe 
mixed style says, ‘‘By the end of 1971 it struck me that it 
would give me a chance for clarifying my ideas on documen- 
tation, if I could add a few chapters and make the book more 
satisfactory to me than publishing the mere talk. I felt that 
the exposition of the newly added chapters to the talk should 
not be in the conversational style, but in a serious prose style 
(emphasis mine). At the same time I did not wish to spoil the 
first half of the book by changing its conversational style, as 
it would bring the readers into greater intimacy with me. This 
accounts for the mixed style of exposition in this book.” 
This statement is an enough testimony of his carefulness about 
his prose and style, and how he knows about the suitability 
of a certain style matching the occasion and purpose, This 
degree of consciousness about his method of presentation and 
his language must prove inspiring for the younger authrors. 
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9 
HERB’S GOD’S PLENTY 


ANGANATHAN’S overwhelming contribution to classifi- 

cation has some what overshadowed his other writings. 
There is not even a Single aspect of this budding discipline, 
where the sweeping hawk did not lay his talons. His range is 
oecumenical reflecting his catholicity of taste by covering the 
whole gamut of librarianship. Ranganathan confided to P.M. 
Joshi (12) his desire that “books on library science, of all 
ranges, of all depths, of all standards, of all sizes and in 
all languages should flow incessantly from all parts of our 
Motherland.” Ranganathan set out all alone to fulfill this 
desire, but when he turned back he saw a caravan following. 
But this did not happen easily or all of a sudden: to encourage 
and inspire young librarians he had to slow down his own 
pen. Parents have to pay a price for raising a family which 
perpetuates lineage. In a librametric study of Ranganathan, 
accounting for the slack year of 1961 in Ranganathan’s writ- 
ings, A.K. Das Gupta (15) writes that Ranganathan had 
“begun to feel that there was no purpose of his continuing to 
write unless the younger generation joined him in the work. 
Therefore he spent much of his time in helping younger 
librarians to do some specific research and publish the resuit.”’ 
Similarly B. Guha (16) telis that Ranganathan was reducing 
bit by bit the number of his contribution in “Annals of Library 
Science” (1954-63) of which he was the founder-editor, only to 
encourage and yield place to the young men. 

D.N. Kulkarni perceives in him ‘“‘the uncanny gift for 
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work” (20). He is a tangible proof of Emerson’s infinitude of a 
private man and has been described as the store of Himalayan 
energy by Dr D.B. Krishna Rao (1), Coblans (13) calls it “a 
life of unequalled productivity in every field of documentation 
and librarianship.” Shera (18) equates Ranganathan with the 
totality of librarianship. Kaula (19) found Ranganathan 
physically out when engrossed in work. Perhaps this may 
explain probably his tremendous out-put. 

The champion of simplicity devised the Classified Catalogue 
Code, which is the simplest of all the existing ones. It has been 
shown rationally, how the other cataloguing codes stuff the 
entry with unnecessary elements wasting time both of the 
readers and the staff. Its simplicity apart from saving money 
and time, has made it an efficent too] for the retrieval of docu- 
ments; even with very vague and hazy information the desired 
document can be located with comparative ease. Theoretically 
it is the most logical and practically it is the most efficent of 
ali the existing codes. Chain procedure is one of his greatest 
contributions towards the theory of information retrieval. 
B.N.B. and via it Indian, Ceylone, Singapore, Canadian and 
Malaysian national bibliographies have em ployed it with 
great success and advantage. 

His other best known books in the field are Five Laws, Lib- 
rary Admistration, Reference Service, Library Book Selection and 
Library Manual etc.; all these are now in their second editions 
and some are awaiting the third. It may be emphasized that 
all his books are based upon the Five Laws. These laws being 
normative principles are never (to be) violated, and every rule, 
canon and procedure has been derived as a simple corollary of 
them. 

As said already, bis Library Administration epitomizes not 
only his own experience but also that of bis lieutenants in 
Madras University Library. Girja Kumar (3) finds it “a per- 
fect guide for iibrary bureaucrats prepared to give sympathetic 
ear to Dr Ranganathan’s meticulous instructions.” Extracts 
from the book are often adduced to convince and justify 
staff’s performance to higher authorities. He has not only 
handled every social, personne! and administrative problem 
pertaining to library management, but has also invented new 
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techniques for efficent and economical library procedures. The 
three card system exercises a perfect control over hundred of 
periodicals subscribed in a library. R.S. Saksena (4) applauds the 
book as “India’s Contribution in Analysing the Various Jobs” 
suggested in ‘‘simplified standard methods and procedures for 
libraries.” Fascinated by his concerted and pragmatic approach 
C.V. Subba Rao (5) likes to present one copy to each of the 
graduating librarians. Abdul Rahman (6) considering it a 
classic in library management claims: ‘‘In foreign universities 
scholars are getting their doctorate working on it.” It is hoped 
by this time many of them would have earned their degrees. 

In Reference Service written in a humble but inspiring 
style, he appears to say that the essence of this science of ours 
lies in personal service. On the basis of 167 conceited case 
studies, he shows that the librarian on floor-duty is a magic 
man, with his words “Open Sesame!’ a hidden treasure of 
information and knowledge comes to light. By reading this 
book the cynic librarians can rejuvenate themselves and redis- 
cover their potentials and the extent of personal service they 
can render to the community they serve. His concepts of long 
range and short range reference services are unique and far 
reaching, 

In Library Book Selection as elsewhere, he goes the whole 
hog and no aspect escapes his attack. He formulates 187 laws 
of book selection deduced from each of the five laws indivi- 
dually and jointly. He calls these findings “messages.” Every 
problem related to book selection in every type of library froma 
national to a business one, is discussed thoroughly. “Messages” 
are not only based on thought contents of the books, but also 
on the language, typography binding etc. He also discusses 
the administrative aspects of the problem and provides a list of 
the sources and tools of book selection. Viewing the book from 
another angle, it is a good example of how to make deductions 
from the laws. 

His Library Manual is a self-sufficent book and unfailing 
guide for those engaged in the organization and administration 
of small libraries, Being a multipurpose book, it is equally 
helpful as a classroom text as well as a practical guide. Though 
it is meant for the student-librarians of lower classes, but even 
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the students of advanced professional courses have been found 
using it to their great advantage. Such is Ranganathan’s 
approach. 

Five Laws has been calied the Bible of library science, not 
because it is full of parables like the Great Scriptures, but on 
account of its style of majestic simplicity, which no one can 
dare to improve upon, Student librarians (even the working 
librarians) must devote their nights and days to this missal of 
library science to enthuse themselves with the zeal and spirit 
necessary for serving the community dedicatedly. Five laws 
have also been cailed five commandments (11) and Ranganathan 
a great prophet born of the East and benefactor of books who 
relieved them from shackles and ever closed closets to put 
them in unhampered use to enlighten the world and breathe 
in the open and fresh air with the readers. The laws existed 
even before they were enunciated; on the basis of his observa- 
tion, he only verbalized and made them the foundation of the 
work to follow; of the laws first four are obligatory for a 
professional, while the fifth is an empirical one. The last law 
advises us that the accretion of reading material in the library 
must also accompany the evolution of techniques for their 
storage and dissemination. The laws must form the seminal 
bed on which the complex structure of library service and 
technique is to be based. 

The style of Ranganathan’s drafts of library bills prepared 
for various states is prefect and the drafts are the envied 
models in themselves. ‘His Model Act has became in essence 
a Model Act for all Afro-Asian and other newly reviving 
countries. They are guiding the advanced countries too” says 
Abdul Rabman (7). He drafted it as early as 1930 and it is 
still a document of immense value for an integrated system 
and Utopia of libraries—which was his dream. 

Research and popular writing rarely go hand in hand. But 
Ranganathan, in line with Poincare, is an exception. While 
teaching mathematics he published some research papers on 
mathematical problems. His aptitude toward rese&rch (as 
amply shown by these research papers) helped him to secure 
the post of the Librarian of Madras University. (The post for 
which he had applied reluctantly, and was quite indifferent 
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to get it), With writing he was in love. Only a genius knows 
how to pay tributes to the genius of others. What better tri- 
butes one can pay to anybody other than bringing him to the 
limelight by writing his biography in a popular magazine! 
Such was the method of Ranganathan. He wrote biographical 
sketches of many scientists under the series ‘“‘centenary biogra- 
phies” which appeared in the magazine ‘“‘Current Science” 
between 1936 to 1942. (15) Number of such biographical 
sketches including in memoriams, obituaries and condolence 
messages, form the largest group of his writings. Perhaps on 
this way he was preparing himself for his own autobiography 
“A Librarian Looks Back” published serially in ‘‘Herald of 
Library Scienge”. Out of his “extra currricular” writings on 
diverse subjects, no one can ignore Ramanujan: The Man and 
the Mathematician. The biography unfolds in succesion the 
moving story of a mystical intellectual, ina moving way by a 
man of his prototype. Here he could not suppress the librarian 
and more worse the mathematician in him. These rather mar 
the otherwise literary book and make it to look like a mechani- 
cal account. On the other hand it is full of anecdotes and 
autobiographical references based on research and personal 
involvement. 

Ultimately Ranganathan was an educationist. Any library 
in itself has no end—which lies in the promotion of learning. 
He did appreciable work for spreading literacy in India. He 
had been the President of Indian Adult Education Association. 
A.K. Das Gupta’s bibliography enumerates 70 different writ- 
tings on education. In his book Education for Leisure, which 
ran to several editions, Ranganathan puts forth many prag- 
matic suggestions for social educacation. It is a valuable book 
for those working for the cause of adult education. Times 
Literary Supplement reviewed Five Laws as the ‘‘work of 
educationist as well as a librarian.” His ideas about education 
as an ever continuous process have been clearly expressed in 
Organization of Libraries, where he even relates library organi- 
zation with education. The first part of this book deals with 
John Dewey’s concept of New Education. In Ranganathan’s 
latest book on the topic: New Education and School Libraries he 
assimilates all his previous theories and expounds the methods 
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of so called New Education. He also gives many constructive 
suggestions to make all school activities library oriented— 
which in India is the need of the hour. 

This is not ali, changing over to librarianship does not mean 
losing all previous or other interests. He also has to his 
credits some other writings from diverse fields. 

Apart from being an educationist in general, he was an 
ardent teacher of library science and an arch designer for the 
methods of its teaching. He has written number of articles 
and organized many seminars on the teaching methods of 
library science. Though he has written no book on it but his 
collection on the topic can well serve the purpose of a book. 
The need is of an competent editor to collect them. 

He gave new vitality and directions to library journalism. 
He had been the founder-editor of three journals in library 
science. Journals which had his editorial services are still 
marked with the touch of his personality. Maturity and abun- 
_ dance of Indian library journalism owes too much to him in 

techniques and ethics. 

The full evaluation of all his individual works will be a 
stupendous task, which by no means is attempted here. The 
cross section of his work evaluated here show the tenuous but 
visible thread of simplicity running through all of them, which 
binds then together. This simplicity is in language, technique 
and presentation. Ranganathan knows that simplicity and 
potency are directly related to each other. Einstein's mass- 
energy relation equation E=--mce? is the most simple equation 
in the universe of science, but it has the far reaching impli- 
cations; it innovates a new era in science. Its implications 
cross the boundaries of science to find application in social 
even in metaphysical sciences, It demarcates a distinct line 
between classical and modera physics. But it is still simple. 

No evaluation of his style or works or anything akin to 
these can pretend to be just and fair without keeping constantly 
in mind his copiousness as a writer. He entered the profession 
without any prethought, back ground or inspiration, yen past 
thirty and his first professional writing came out in [928—the 
fifth year of his entry into the profession. Had he chosen 
this career at the normal age, perhaps the things would have 
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been different, not with him but with us too. But there was 
really no profession in librarianship in India till Ranganathan 
made it. In spite of this up to 1961 Das Gupta’s bibliography 
on Ranganathan enumerates his 1105 writings. Now the score 
of his writings is estimated to be near about sixty books and 
2500 articles in all the leading journals of the world. The 
other activities which consumed his time and diverted his 
attention from writing were his successful efforts of enhancing 
the status of librarianship at home, which brought him the 
honour and title of Father of Library Science in India—-the 
title first used by Maurice Gwyer, while Delhi University in 
1948 was conferring on him the honorary degree of D. Litt, 
He had an international front and a national domain. He had 
long been the moving spirit behind the national and inter- 
national seminar and other organizations on classification and 
library science in general. He was a key person with the F.I.D. 
and always chaired the meetings of F.I.D./C.A., General 
Theorey of Classification, after 1951. Apart from other acti- 
vities in an ever-occupied time schedule, he always helped 
young librarians, library scientists and teacher. Whenever any 
librarian or friend was in any professional or administrative 
trouble, Ranganathan’s advice was sought and received prom- 
ptly. Whenever invoked he always placed with alacrity his 
unrivalled knowledge, as a mentor, at the disposal of those 
who sought it and he proved their friend, philosopher and 
guide. 

New thoughts always came to him as leaves to a tree. 
“Which hand and brain went ever paired,” questions Robert 
Browning rhetorically. Were it so Ranganathan’s writings 
would have been perhaps ten time more. Man of fiesh and 
blood has some limitations. The period round 1950 was the 
time of meridian splendour. New ideas were pouring in cons- 
tantly and he was very much conscious of the paucity of time 
at his disposal. P. Jayarajan (2) who was very close to him, 
being his research assistant tells, Ranganathan’s “mind was 
always tension especially during his last one year. He very 
well knew that there might not be much time for him to live 
and everything was coming to a close and lot is to be done. 
He wanted to revise Colon Classification, rewrite Library 
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Administration, draft library Bills, write articles, give recorded 
speeches and teach young librarians. His mind was all vigour; 
but body was not. The body was deteriorating day by day. 
Everybody close to him knew this and did their best to get him 
out of this tension. Aware of his physical weakness, he worked 
day and night to forget this weakness. He worked and worked 
very hard till the end of his journey.” Such a tendency in 
Ranganathan had side effects and other implications too. Due to 
all this it cannot be gainsaid that there is insouciance ofa genius 
somewhere in some of his writings. In the eternal conflict of quali- 
ty, versus quantity, the former loses the battle to the latter in his 
writings. He himself admits the complaint of his friends finding 
‘some elements of incompleteness in them” (10). Every science 
in an ever growing and developing discipline. Ranganathan 
mentioned lately some novel concepts such as bond strength, 

parameters, order, dimensions etc. in the realm of advanced 
classification, but did not develop them enough to put them to 
any practical use, so they remain unpopular and obscure, D.J. 

Foskett (9} complains that Ranganathan “‘has not devoted 

enough time to a full explanation of his (five fundamental) 
categories.” So does feel B.C. Vickery (14). D.W. Langridge 

(17) feels that ‘‘the scope and order of main classes in colon 

never received the kind of attention given to internal struc- 

ture.” In this way many of his concepts remain embryonic. 

But the onus does not fall on the inventor to exploit his inven- 

tion to the full. Had the Wright Brothers been asked to 

prepare a supersonic jet, perhaps they would not have even 

constructed the flying machine. 

Time or more precisely the quantum of work did not allow 
him to lick and embellish the children of his brain. He expected 
his colleagues (every librarian was his colleague) to rear and 
keep them up-to-date. Associating his junior colleagues was 
one important step in this line. D.P. Shastri (8}, once suggested 
to Ranganathan that ‘‘in spite of giving his precious time in 
the discovery of new cannons he shouid devote his time in 
the preparation of the most current edition of colon 
scheme, which would be more profitable for all the librarians 
of the main Indian languages especially Hindi libraries” 
Shastri goes on to relate: “It started a lively and heated dis- 
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cussion, Mr R.S. Saxena and he had been discussing for a long 
time on the subject, when Dr Ranganathan pointed out with 
a smiling face that such work was to be taken by people like 
himself.” (D.P. Shastri); so that he may devote his time 
singularly to research. In spite of so much consciousness, 
research and propaganda lay equal claims on his time. 

In a long period of about half a century, the wide span and 
variety of Ranganathan’s writing offered him the chance to try 
various peculiar characteristics of style to suit the occasion and 
various idiosyncrasies to match his disposition. Underneath all 
his writings runs the perceivable thread imbued with his 
personality. Sometimes he is serious and sometimes he flirts. 
Sometimes his prose is poetic and sometimes colloquial. AN 
this variation in manner is dictated by the matter he has to 
impart, so the style always matches and doles with subject and 
can perhaps be called Platonic, Even the language of the canons 
varies from book to book, He does this purposely im accor- 
dance with the mental level of the prospective readers in mind. 
A canon in his Elements has been described in a language easy 
and simple compared with that used for the same canon 
appearing in Prolegomena. 

We cannot expect any writer to be so prolific and at the 
same time to have an embellished and emotive language of 
literary calibre at his command. We go to a scientific writer 
for information, not aesthetic enjoyment. His is a perspicuous ` 
language to convey the ideas, that is the reason for writing at 
all. Over and above this, we enjoy his wit and jocosity as a 
bonus, which keeps this dry subject always readable and 
interesting. 
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10 
REPETITION AND RAMBLING 


MAY great authors, even of the stature of D.H. Lawrence, 

have been found repeating their ideas through their books, 
Repetition and Rambling which often mar an author’s reputa- 
tion are also used by some to denigrate Ranganathan’s achi- 
evements. When new tools to control the ever turbulent flood 
of knowledge are being devised and forged (a Ranganathan 
favourite strong verb, according to Sayers) by the library 
scientists, then why should a librarian, by whose very name, 
the present age has been designated, indulge in the un-profes- 
sional act of repetition and prolixity, thereby making the 
books unnecessarily thick and causing them to squat on our 
already crowded shelves. When every library is gripped by the 
storage problem, then it is a sin against the fifth law of library 
science, to worsen it in any way. There is no denying the fact 
that meandering and repeating happen in Ranganathan’s works; 
but this comes out of necessity. 

In order to intimate all his ideas and future programmes 
to his friends and disciples, to be carried out by them, 
Ranganathan developed a tendency in later years to over-talk. 
Girja Kumar (1) corelates this tendency with the repetition 
which occurs in his books. This repetition is of several kinds. 
Firstly it consists in repeating the same idea, same theory, even 
the same lines of poetry or personal experience in many books. 
When the very language of such repeated things is the same, 
then it looks sometimes irksome. What ever is théfe in Ele- 
ments is also found in A Descriptive Account of Colon Classi- 
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fication. Prolegomena epitomizes all his findings on classifica- 
tion theorey dispersed throughout his other books on classi- 
fication from Classification and Communication to the code of 
the Colon Classification. Five {Laws may be regarded as being 
an entelechy, because it could be considered the perfect form 
of Ranganathan’s thought on library science, and contains 
latently every bit of his later work. 

Some repetition is inevitable as all of his books form a big- 
family in a sense that they all are born „of the first seminal 
book FiveLaws with sub-families of which this book is the 
ancestor (2). Ranganathan himself writes that each of the 
later books ‘Shas come out as but an elucidation of one 
section or other contained in that first book,” resulting in 
“apparent repetition in several books.” One book is the sequel 
to another, so it is expedient to read some of them together 
and in the context of one another. (I) Social Education Litera- 
ture, (ID Social Bibliography and (UI) Library Book Selection 
are three books of this kind. The third is better read in rela- 
tion to the other two books: he, therefore, gives the relevant 
summaries of the first two books wherever required in the 
jater book. This inevitably causes repetition, but it is not 
pathological, as it obviously saves our money and time in 
purchasing and reading the first two books only to have a better 
understanding of the third. Inclusion of the summaries of the 
other books may provoke the readers to read them for their 
own sake. Chapters of part L of Library Book Selection are also 
found exactly reproduced in the relevant portions of his Lib- 
rary Administration, this too is deliberate and useful. Classi- 
fied Catalogue Code contains a full chapter on classification. 
terms, already repeated in his many books on’ classification. 
Ina sense Library Manual is a repetitive book. It contains no- 
thing, but his previous views summed up in an easy 'anguège 
suitable for the beginners. It is a text book. 

Another kind of repetition consists in the recurrence of 
the samsgpins in the same text. In Library Book Selection he 
writes ‘‘when the same principle is deriveable from different 
laws, it is repeated in the chapter of“ that part.” A’ personal- 
statement of Ranganathan will throw ample light on the pur- 
pose of this kind of repetition. In the ‘“‘Conspecius” of 
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Library:Classification : Fundamental and Procedures (3)jhe advises 
“The frequent repetitions to be found in parts 2 and 3 are 
intentional. They must all be read; the fast with as much atien- 
tion as the first, In this way tke student will be drilled, so 
that the method of cłassification sinks into the sub-conscious 
leaving the conscious mind free to deal with any unusual com- 
plication which may arise in individual cases.” 

To his credit Ranganathan has such a big score of books 
authored, which is unparalleled and unprecedented in the 
profession, With the increasing score the need and outer 
pressure to produce more books went ever increasing because 
new audiences arose demanding rewriting of earlier material. 
A big volume of his daily mail contained requests from his 
readers to give afresh or revise his old views on certain topics. 
The third law of library science i.e. “Every Book its Reader” 
demands different but simultaneous publisher editions of a 
book for its wide circulation, this will increase its probability 
of meeting its reader. The practice of issuing abridged reprints 
of a book or a lecture also satisfies the 2nd law of library 
science though partially. Such reprints are usually cheaper 
than their original, so the readers may find themselves in a 
position to buy such books of their own. This has given birth 
to yet another kind of repetition. A book or article may 
reappear in a different version or title. Some of his book 
were republished by the Library Association (UK), though 
with some changes. A Descriptive Account of Colon Classification 
was originally published in the United States under the title 
Colon Classification, though the American edition also con- 
tained the CC schedules. Even some of his lectures were 
printed as books. The five laws of library science were first 
announced and systematically expounded during a course of a 
vacation lectures delivered by Ranganathan in December 1928 
in the Meenakshi College (mow Annamalai University). School 
and College Libraries, Elements and Documentation : Genesis 
and Development are the books which belong to this category. 
Preface to Library Science (1948) is based on an gaaugural 
lecture delivered by him in the Department of Library Science 
in the University of Delhi in 1947. Many of his articles, 
addresses, talks etc. have been published as separate pamphlets: 
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“Colon Classification Ed. 7; a preview”, ‘“Library-science-based 
library service”, “Documentation and Kurma-avatara”’ are the 
publications which fall in this category. Such reprints are 
obviously repetitives. School and College Libraries (1942) was 
revised to form a new book New Education and School Libraries 
(1973). The second edition of Social Bibliography (1952) is 
titled physical bibliography for librarians (1974). This adds 
superficially to the number of works. All such tendencies unite 
to make Ranganathan’s p/f slightly more than one. p/f ‘“‘pub- 
lication factor’? is defined by Dr Paul Willard Merril (16) to 
be one, if an author publishes all he knows on the topic. It is 
2 if he publishes twice than he actually knows; it is 0.5 if half 
of his original work remains unpublished. 

Though Girja Kumar says that much of Ranganathan’s 
repetition is pardonable, because it helps to clarify his ‘abstruse’ 
theories, yet he feels that there should have been some editor 
for Ranganathan, Ranganathan deliberately worked this way. 
He continued this practice, not carring a rap for the strictures 
passed on him. This was necessitated by time and place, out 
of which, to again agree with Palmer (10), he was born. Re- 
petition is like a bell constantly reminding us the presense of 
something. Many of his theories and practices were considered 
inept by a generation, who knew not him or became angry 
with his theories which escaped their understanding. To bring 
matters to the notice of the lotos eaters, it was necesary to 
repeat. The value of his p/f more than unity means that the 
purport of any of his books or the collected works could be 
summed up in a considerably pruned volume without the loss 
of even an iota of kernal thought. But this could only be done 
at the cost of his equaily educative anecdotes and illuminative 
analogies, and still more we would be depriving ourselvers of 
the drill, which he wants us to carry out in order to grasp his 
techniques fully. Defending repetition in Ranganathan K.B. 
Gauri (18) writes “Good restatement enriches explanation and 
is, therefore, invaluable’as a means of unfolding the complexity 

of thought.” 

in his endeavours to be easy and lucid, Ranganathan used 
tautology as a device. Moreover he has always been conscious 
of his western readers. Whenever he uses a Sanskrit word 
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or a term from Hindu philosophy, as is one of his unsuppres- 
sable habits, their more or less English equivalents are also 
given then and there, with the connective “or” or between the 
parenthesis ‘‘—.”’ Explaining “‘intuition’’ he writes: 

It transcends space-time matrix. In Indian tradition this 

integral time-free, space-free relation is said to be achieved 

through spiritual exercise or zapa. It speaks of transcen- 

dental sense’ —divya indriya (12). 

The example is just the reverse of what is said above, even 
then it sufficiently illustrates our point. This inter-language 
tautology is perhaps the result of the influence of his own inter- 
national reputation upon himself. 

Scholarship essentially consists in history, which in turn 
consists in biographies as Carlyle said. Ranganathan wrote 
numerous biographies of the scientists; thus increased his own 
knowledge to a considerable extent. This has made his mind 
like a receptacle, in which ideas incidents and excerpts from 
his wide reading and experience are stored, digested and re- 
main till the time comes when they are needed to unite to 
illustrate and clarify the subject being expounded. Being a 
librarian and that too of extraordinary faculties, Ranganathan 
found no department of learning foreign to him, rather he 
strides in every field with an equal ease. It would be an un- , 
justified epithet that his knowledge was unparalleled, but the 
way he employs it, one idea supporting the other idea certainly 
is marvellous; and he certainly reveals by it, the power which 
a writer gains from organization of knowledge -by the use of 
tools devised by librarians. A glance over the index of 
Ranganathan’s books revels, how far-fetched ideas ranging 
from Magna Carta to magnetic tapes, Kant to Kepler, even 
elephant to electronics are fused into a single coherent whole. 
He gives numerous examples to illustrate his theme. Sometimes 
a chain of analogies follows a principle; sometimes number of 
related anecdotes lead to the summation of a law, or the find- 
ings are given the status of a canon. Anecdotes and analogies 
from Hindu philosophy and mythology, dirunal incidents, his 
library and teaching experience are interspersed in his books. 
It is a part of the efforts to propagate his theories among the 
non-specialists; obviously such a reader is benefited a great 
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deal in this way. The spectrum of such concrete images varies 
from an episode in Ramayana (his favourite book) to a house 
wife purchasing sarees in a shop in Madras through a professor 
lying gassed to death in a chemistry laboratory in London. 
Such iliustrations are not luxurious purple patches, but organic 
and functional. He moralizes from them. Such erudite images 
from the far flung areas of knowledge, remind one of the early 
sevententh century so called metaphysical school of poetry 
associated with John Donne, for whom ali experience is one. 
The same phenomena Ranganathan knows through the wisdom 
of the Vedas (14), when. he “realizes that apparently trivial 
occurences are originally fused into a single life-experience. 
Occasionally when immersed in thinking out ideas, all the 
long years of life fuse into a single moment.” His friend 
Mahamahopadhyaya Professor S. Kuppuswami Sastriar told 
him the vedic name Ekavakyata (2) of this principle, while his 
mathematics teacher Edward B. Ross initiated him into this 
kind of thinking. His conceits (Jet me call them) startling 
though they may be, yet, are never blatant, ostentatious, ham- 
mered out or juxtaposed with violence; on the other hand 
they come naturally to the great gifted wit. H.E. Bliss (17) 
admits “‘Ranganathan’s mind comprehends the immensé 
diversity and intricacy of relations in nature...” But of 
course, this has caused some people to label him as pedantic 
parading his knowledge. A few others even of the stature of 
D.J. Foskett (4) charge him of ‘going off on some peculiar 
track.” His tagging every paragraph with a rubric is perhaps 
a sufficent proof that he ‘always retains the subject in mind 
and is illustrating, pot “‘going off on some peculiar track” 
when his mind relates to it some idea from a different discipline. 
It illustrates his conception of the unity of knowledge. If 
Ranganathan rambles, then Pierce Butler’s An Introduction to 
Library Science (1931) is not at all a book concerning our pro» 
“fession, far from being our classic. 

Nothing is isolated in this universe. Has not the shape of 
the nose of a lady changed the shape of the ancient world? 
We are living in a universe where 

All things by immortal power 

- Near or far 
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Hiddenly 

To each other linked are, 

That thou canst not stir a flower 

Without troubling of a sfar. 
These lines—which Ranganathan himself quotes in many books 
—of Francis Thompson’s “Mistress of Vision” (stanza 21), 
must obliterate all such misimpressions. “This is a lesson the 
world is painfully learning” comments B.C. Vickery (5). Coming 
home, Ranganathan (11) calls it “dynamic continuum” in the 
development of the universe of subjects; and further calis 
such interdependence the ‘message of holism’’(6). He also warns 
us that individual library techniques; “should not be looked 
upon as independent of one another. No one of these techni- 
ques should be developed without relation to the others. 
Their holistic setting should not be lost sight of.” The 
practicability of the message of holism stands demonstrated by 
the discovery of symbosis between classification and catalogu- 
ing, where the intrinsic relation between these two has been 
shown for the first time. Hitherto these two disciplines were 
considered as purely different tools towards a common end. 
Ranganathan visualizes,a Trinity manifested in the combina- 
tion of classified arrangement, open access and the reference 
service, thus finds them inseparable. In the absence of one 
the rest two are impaired, if not totally meaningless. Before 
closing the argument, one more example of such a relation 
is furnished. Facet analysis is not only for the classifier, but 
can also be used with equal advantage by a librarian on floor 
duty. In November 1964, while Ranganathan was on a lecture- 
tour to America, Professor Pauline A. Atherton (7) questioned 
him during a seminar: ““Can facet analysis—steps 1 to 3—be 
used as a tool of the reference librarian in transforming the 
user’s question?, . .°’ ‘““Emphatically yes’? was Ranganathan’s 
answer as a simple corollary of the holistic view. Vickery (5) 
generalizes Ranganathan’s holism as ‘‘a characteristic found 
in all his work—his ability to see many sided connections of 
each phenomenon in information transfer” and calls it ‘‘systems 
approach.” 

If viewed within the purview of these two principles, 
Ranganathan is laconic. Prof. F.H. Grave (8) reviewing the 
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Five Laws, commented that the laws “‘have been formulated in 
fewer than 25 words.” Prof. (Mrs) Atherton reviewed the same 
book with the remarks that ‘‘Few writers have caught the 
essence of librarianship in such few words...’ Sayers (13) 
prefaced the Prolegomena (Ed. 2) as the “‘most precise exposi- 
tion of library classification theory. The rules in CCC are 
in aphoristic style (15)—a style picked from the reading of 
Sanskrit classics. Ranganthan was a champion of brevity, as 
he knew very well its usefulness and necessity, therefore, he 
always is precise and in a bee line, without any swerving. We 
conclude by saying that any repetition in Ranganathan is 
intentional and deviation is only apparent, not real. 
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ll 
GRAMMAR 


NVESTIGATING the problem of communication in 
Ranganathan, Palmer found no fault in his grammatical 
usuage, but it is not enough to leave the matter there. In its 
obituary on Ranganathan’s demise Aslib Proceedings (1) 
records that his copious output was “sometimes enlivened by 
a charming misuse of English idioms.” In the first edition of 
his Five Laws, Ranganathan (2) thanked his former colleague 
Mr K. Swaminathan for taking “great pains to examine every 
sentence critically and reduce faults in language and style toa 
minimum.’’ Thus he himself feels that his English is not with- 
out faults. Where do such faults lie? It is difficult to say without 
examining his origina] and uncorrected manuscripts, which is 
beyond the aim of this work. 

Correct understanding of the writteu words depends upon 
many grammatical elements. The fundamental factor is the 
sentence, being the unit of thought. Therefore its length, 
structure, degree of complexity, handling of clauses form funda- 
mentals for garmmatical studies. Other factors are parts of 
speech, tenses, punctuations, typography and graphological 
devices and many such others which are too numerous to be 
enumerated and studied here. In his voluminous and long 
range of writings we find sentences of every kind, length and 
complexity. His sentence-structure varies according to his 
purpose: there are complex, compound and complex-compound 
sentences, aptly made to convey the exact atmosphere attending 
the thought expressed. If he is formulating some lawor canon, 
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the sentences are always. priodic, in which all the loose threads 
are gathered at the end: therefore completion of the thought 
remains hanging till the end of the sentence. But no such 
rigorous rules are followed in his non-technical writings. To 
make the language more lively, he sometimes flirts with it, so 
sometimes makes the co-ordinate clause an independent sentence 
by starting it afresh with “But” and so on. 

Fashion in (or the rod used for measuring) sentence length 
itself varies from time to time. What we consider long was 
perhaps not so for the Victorians, Nevertheless it is certain 
that the construction of short sentences is a skill, which comes 
thinking ; and exeri a movin g effect on the readers. Ranganathan 
employs long sentences more frequently than the short 
sentences. It is so with most Indian writers, where the sweep 
lags behind the amplitude of the sentence. Why it is so with 
us is a socio-linguistic problem, which has been adequately 
explained by Ranganathan himself: he (7) opines that the 
public at large has a considerable effect on the sentence langth. 
A major portion of our population, being illiterate, has not 
been able to exert corrective social pressure on the languages. 
He is very well aware of the effect and usefulness of texts with 
short sentences. That is why he advises to prefer a “book with 
simple short sentences” in library book selection. Lately he 
“has come to the employment of small, choppy even crisp and 
elleptical sentences, sometimes of one word alone. Such rhetori- 
cal devices hold the reader spellbound and audience has the 
illusion of being harangued. 

Over use of capital letters in his writings takes us back again 
to the 18th century. Till that period there were no fixed and 
defined norms for the use of capitals. A word often began with 
a capital letter, if it was any noun or other important word. 
Similarly in Ranganathan capita) letters are sprinkled over the 
page sporadically. Phrases or words such as ‘universe of 
knowledge’, ‘rounds’ ‘levels’ ‘class number’ ‘classifier’, ‘cata- 
loguer’ and many such other terms, including the laws, canons 
and principles, are given capital treatment everywhere in the 
body of his books. This capita] usuage sometimes disagrees 
with the modern conventions, therefore, confuses the eyes and 
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It, however, does not mean that he is unaware of modern 
standards and grammatical rules laid down for the words 
demanding a capital letter at the beginning. Moreover there 
is still a controversy over the use of capital letters. A word 
occuring within a sentence yet beginning with a capital letter 
shows it to be not still absorbed into the general repertoire of a 
language. If we go into the etymglogy of words, perhaps more 
than half of them will claim an initial capital beginning, but in 
the course of time they become promiscuous and consequently 
naturalized. It is always difficult, rather debatable how much 
a word, though derived from a personal name or phenomena, 
has been assimilated by a language. It is probably a more of 
a tribute to John Milton to designate his special and unique 
literary characteristics as ‘‘miltonic’” instead of ‘‘Miltonic’’, 
as in science we write ampere, ohm, volt, watt, guass etc. etc. 
In social sciences and other less rigorous subject areas, the 
creation and wide use of terms is always slow. Moreover in 
such areas of knowledge new terms are not entirely new, but 
the old existing words are given new meaning and precision. 
Therefore, it is necessary to distinguish between the old words 
and the new terms, having the same spellings; perhaps the use 
of capita! letters is a means to an end which lies in distinction. 
Ranganathan was a pioneer in a new field of thought, there- 
fore, he was not only obliged to gloss new terms, but he had 
also to popularize them for more than one reason. Paradoxi- 
cally pioneers have to frame and fringe the rules to give 
special emphasis on a word in order to make it more 
conspicuous. Darwin and Carlyle often used capital letters 
though each for different reasons, Exactly for this purpose 
Bliss italicized his terms. Jt was a necessity for Ranganathan 
to use capital letters. It is hoped that when such words are 
digested into our professional language, the subsequent editors 
of his books will normalize the capitalization of them accord- 
ing to the conventions prevailing at that time. A simultaneous 


ver the old and new editions of his books reveals that, 
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Ranganathan was reducing such abnorma 


passage of time. 7 
Right use of prepositions is very difficult for those with 
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whom the English language is not native. One, therefore, may 
come across such sentences where use of a preposition by 
Ranganathan may not appear to be correct to one: either 
Ranganathan himself is puzzled in the use of the right preposi- 
tion, or he sometimes puzzles the reader in using it in the most 
modern fashion, or even misses it out altogether: 

Taking any discipline or subject progressive stages of 

abstraction with adequate safeguards is itself an intellectual 

process (8). 

Most probably it was the omission of the printer, however 
the reader may find other such cases where he may disagree 
with Ranganathan over the use of a preposition. 

At a very advanced stage in my academic studies, I requested 
my teacher to explain the use of the definite article “the”, He 
replied that to know the correct use of it, means to become 
an Englishman. We perhaps are too patriotic to lose our 
national identity, Therefore, the correct use of it remains to 
be an enigma for most of us; Ranganathan is no exception to 
this. 

It is not to claim that he was a great master of English, 
some minor mistakes are there. Sometimes the verb and its 
subject do not agree in number, thus may give a poor show: 

One may talk and dictation of notes are avoided (6). 

Like Shakespeare he confuses between adverbs and adjectives: 

He became mechanically minded (4). 

Sometimes—though very rarely—he may not-be easily intel- 
ligible due to the use of an archaic word: 

Librarian Price would fain have had a library without 

readers (5). 

Sometimes two words having parallel sounds but different 
meanings get exchanged unconsciously for one another, thus 
immortalize Sheridan’s Mrs Malaprop. Here is an example 
of malapropism in Ranganathan. 

I may say that you seem to contemplate a race of ‘readers 

who have expanded into all my three dimensions, with a 

vengeance (3). 

Punctuation marks are not only meant for his classifica- 
tion or cataloguing, but he also uses them appropriately in 
his prose. He knows the pitfalls lying either in non-use or the 
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wrong use of these non-numerical digits, as he calls them in 
the classificatory language. Though the use of such marks in 
his writings is in accordance with the modern conventions, 
sometimes his self-styled rules such as the non-use of a full- 
stop after initials or abbreviations cannot be explained with 
plausible logic; but he is always rigorous, uniform and cons- 
tant in such conventions. Quotation marks, sometimes even 
enclosing a single word, are the most used punctuation signs 
by him. Frequent use of such enclosed words show their 
alienness to the language. Sometimes such alien words are 
also given in italics. 

Apart from being a scientist, he was also an itinerant 
preacher and propagandist of librarianship in general. He was 
the man who gave library consciousness to us and taught 
teachers, students, ministers of state and laymen alike, the social 
and economic uses of a library. His prose, therefore, employed 
for such causes, is not as wizened and prosaic as he employed 
for technical treatises. He often used interjections, exclama- 
tion marks etc, to make the language an appealing one. 

Such venial and few lapses in the correct use of grammar 
neither stand in any proportion against his wide and varied 
range of strictly correct and limpid prose nor do they take 
away his greatness. Shakespeare, Milton, Addison and Keats 
—not to speak of others—who are the acknowledged master 
artists in the use of English, have also been found guilty by 
the grammarians, of many such violations, either due to 
confusion of ignorance, But it is the writer not the gram- 
marian who creates language. Any such innocuous violations 
are best over-looked, as these do not stand in the way of 
understanding Ranganathan properly, if one wishes so sincerely. 
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RANGANATHAN AS A 
SPEAKER 


RINTED books are a via media to communicate with a 

_ distant audience, and of course to preserve thoughts too; 
the best means of communication otherwise is a talk tete-a- 
tete. A dedicated preacher with a missionary zeal has to speak 
more than write. Though every teacher is a speaker but not 
all are public ones. To begin with Ranganathan was not only 
afraid of public speaking, but was a stammerer too. Looking 
back at the trodden roads of his life, Ranganathan recalled 
vividly how first he gave voice in public and how he spoke 
with his eyes closed to purpose a vote of thanks to the chair 
at a meeting of the Mathematics Association of the Madras 
Christian College. His transition from a diffident to a confi- 
dent speaker, is an example of the will conquering the nerves. 
This was achieved through a systematic and constant practice. 
After the First Ail India Educational Conference held in 
December 1930 at Benaras, Ranganathan led a library proces- 
sion from Calcutta to Bansberia. The procession halted at 
every library falling in the way and Ranganathan delivered a 
speech at every stoppage. It educated Ranganathan (17) “in 
planning out appropiate speeches—more than a dozen—that 
day so as to suit each context.” The man who influenced him 
as a speaker was Dr S. Radhakrishnan whom Ranganathan 
always found ‘‘speaking like Jesus.” 

Once the initial difficulties as a speaker were overpowered, 
Ranganathan loved speaking. He found spoken words more 
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effective and communicative than the written words; he dis- 
covered that a speech of half an hour could bring more imme- 
diate and solid results than a book into which at least half a 
year has gone in writing. Being a m with a mission 
Ranganathan never lost any opportunity to have a heart-felt 
talk with others. May it be a some international conference 
or a group of student-librarian came to have a courtesy call at 
his residence, he would speak with equal ease and seriousness. 
Were it an inaugural address at the opening ceremony ofa 
village travelling library service, or a lecture in a library 
school in the United States, he would speak with the same 
zest and concentration. Palmer (4B) affirms that “he would 
as happily speak to a local parent-teachers’ association on 
School libraries as be cloistered with ministers of state in 
planning the national library service . , ,” It is quite interesting 
to note that many of his books haye emerged from his speeches, 
His spoken words consist of addresses, talks, radio talks, 
lantern lectures, lectures at symposia and seminars and 
discussions with friends and other interested persons, both ‘at 
home and abroad. g 
Though some critics have found defects in his written 
English, his command of spoken English and style of lectures 
are acknowledged and admired unanimously. Both Girja 
Kumar (1) and M.A. Razzaque (2) find in him a charming 
speaker, the former for “this bagful of anecdotes like inter- 
connected stories narrated in the Puranas’ and the latter for 
“his mode of speaking sweet tongue and occasional humour.” 
D.P. Shastri (4), recatliag his four days with Ranganathan, 
tells that he speaks English with natura] case and fluency as 
if it were his mother tongue. He was gifted with a power from 
Providence to tell difficult things in a simple way. His flawless 
English and oriental appearance appeared to him as two. 
antithetical things. Shastri tells further that “to prevent 
people from feeling bored he used to supplement his talks with 
humorous incidents and many memorable snippets from his 
tour of foreign countries.” He continues to narrate his quali- 
ties to say “Dr Ranganathan is an expert speaker as well as 
a good teacher. His style of making people understand his 
thoughts is unique. Nobody feels bored in his presence. He at 
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once cai. hes hold of the persons who tend to loose interest by 
directing his questions to such persons...” P.N. Kaula (15) 
finds in him a rare combination of a speaker and a prolfiic 
writer. In 1930 Ranganathan gave a lecture in the Budbhist 
” Hall in College Square Calcutta. His “talk gave verbal pictures 
of the Library Organization of some of the countries in Europe 
and dream-picture of what should be in India’. By his taik 
Dr Profulla Chandra Ray, the eminent Indian Chemist, was 
so moved that embracing Ranganathan he remarked “Every- 
body in South India is an orator.” In his youth when ever he 
came upon the dais he was always brief. His lectures and 
papers to be read used to be circulated in advance. On the 
Stage he was in the habit of discussing some critica] points 
for highlighting them. His brief speeches always won thunde- 
rous applauds from the audiences. 

Razzaque and Dr H. Coblans “‘coincide in saying, unaware 
of each other, that his method of teaching is in the way of 
Socratic dialogues. He brings a problem before an audience 
and involves everybody in the discussion. The answer is told 
in a way as if it were found with mutual efforts and discus- 
sions. Thus gave confidence to others. It was his calciflated 
habit to give credit to others. He advises that while giving 
reference service to the reader, the reader must not be allowed 
to feel that he is being helped or guided; we should make 
him feel that he himself is intelligent enough to locate the 
desired information in the library. 

Sometimes he puts the question and leaves it to the list- 
ners to answer themselves and reach their own conclusions 
through searching their own minds. This is to provoke the 
listener to think independently thereby giving way to a chain 
of thoughts and new ideas. Such a provocation of the listener 
always resulted in tura in a sally of questions put by the 
inquiring supple minds. Raganathan frequently benefited by 
this method and himself admits that such questions have many 
times led him to formulate new canons anddeduce new theo- 
ries. Let us see how simple Ranganathan’s questions are: 

In this year-1970—the number of research workers in India 

is one hundred and twenty five thousand. In Belgium it is 

. only thirty thousand. Why? Does this mean that India is 
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more advanced in research than Belgium? Here you must 

interpret the figure meaning fully. What is the population 

of India? What is the population of Belgium?” 

Here the simplicity is deceptive with ulterior motives. The 
solution may not be so facile as it seems. Populations of both 
the countries are known to everybody, though may be through 
the externalized memory. The answer to “Why”? may not lie 
only in demography, but beyond that even. Every one of the 
audiences who tries his own answer thus lays bare one aspect 
of the problem. Perhaps one of the answers may start a chain 
reaction. This made him a humble preacher beneath his 
scientific garb. We can say of Ranganathan (6) by adapting 
the words of Sita to Lord Rama, which Ranganathan himself 
quotes at many a place: Ranganathan does not instruct; he 
only reminds us out of love and regard for us. Palmer (4A) 
corroborates this view when he remembers that Ranganathan’s 
“discourse was more of a sharing of experience than an 
attempt to convince.” This is his method attitude or style— 
call it as you will. In the class room the distinction between 
teacher and taught dissolves to make both the parties only 
interlocutors. 

V. Thillainayagam (7) tells that Ranganathan was an orator 
and a versatile speaker. He could speak extempore on any 
subject—social or technical. Such was his command over his 
subject that he could talk or-give a turn to the subject as 
expedited by the occasion and the nature of the gatherings 
impatient to listen him to. In 1954 he was invited to address 
the Ail Hyderabad Library Conference at Hyderabad. He found 
there the presence of some minister of state; felling the need that 
had arisen contigently, he turned his talk on the government’s 
needs for documentation services. The speech was convincing 
it is needless to say. A minister was so influenced by the 
talk that the very same evening he invited Ranganathan to` 
address a specially convened meeting of the secretaries. What 
was the effect of speech on these top ofñicials, will form a 
chapter in the development of governmental libraries, and the 
contribution of documentation services in the economic, indus- 
trial and social development of free India, Another such a 
testimony is born by V.S. Muthiah and A.N. Rajamoni (8), 
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who take “Dr Ranganathan a very acceptable speaker to 
modern audience for he can speak for any length of time with- 
out notes.” They further consider him as “a sort of endless 
reel, from which he can cut out required length for any occa- 
sion... .” 

Ramaswamy Sastri (9) considering him ‘“‘charming and 
convincing lecturer” affirms Ranganathan’s eloquence and 
sparkling wit. A single speech was convincing enough to attract 
a young history scholar to the profession of librarianship, who 
was later destined to run a prestigious school of librarianship 
and to produce such a large number of librarians and teacher 
so as to practically run all the libraries and library schools in 
whole of the North India. Everybody now knows him as Dr 
J.S. Sharma (10). 

With audiences he was every jolly, lively, witty, frank and 
intimate. May it be a book or a lecture, he first won the con- 
fidence of the other party by establishing a rapport in no time. 
One felt if he were talking to a friend rather than a national 
professor. So one felt close to the speaker and this always 
resulted in a better and effective communication. Every adroit 
speaker does so. C.V. Subba Rao (11), one of his students and 
later an associate, giving an intimate view of his master, re- 
calls that at meetings or conferences he always found a charged 
atmosphere within 5 to 10 minutes, “where every eye was 
reverted to the dais and S.R.R. was unwinding the thought to 
the exhilaration of the mass consciousness.” 

For a taste of his speech and humour, for the readers, not 
fortunate enough to have listened Ranganathan speaking, his 


posthumous book Documentation: Genesis and Development is 
highly recomended—apart from the valne of the book owing to 


its thought contents. The book developed out of a lecture, 
delivered to the documentalist-librarians who came to Bangalore 
to attend the Sixth All India Seminar of the Iaslic in November 
1970. Therefore, for our purpose we can consider it a lecture. 
Let us listen to him in the opening paragraph ofjthe speech 
which is punctuated by cheers and laughter (12): 

It has been very kind of you to have come all the way to 

DRTC and as Ajit Mukherjee said, “waiking on feet 

(sic) to digest your food” (Laughter) I am the greatest 
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beneficiary by your all coming here in such large numbers, 
because as my friends ‘will tell you how my health im- 
proves in the midst of young librarians. I am quite sure 
that when I go back home after an hour among you, 
allowed for me—not for me alone, but for me and for you 
to put questions—I am quite sure that my wife will not be 
able to recognise me in my youthful condition (Laughter). 
But you have come here at your peril, because you are go- 
ing to listen to an old garrulous fellow. But forgetting that 
everybody will be anxious to have the tea that is awaiting 
you at the other end, Ajit has asked me to go on in full 
measure. Well, that is your peril. The second peril is that 
you are going to listen to an old man with old views. You 
are all young people; it is very difficult for young people 
to tolerate the old views of old people. But we old peopie 
too have to tolerate the young people’s view. Otherwise, 
we will not be able to exist (Laughter).”’ 

The speaking tone is conversational in a colloquial style 
with a human warmth. It is something out of the ordinary to 
be so informal for a man of international fame, and it is un- 
usually witty and humorous for a valetudinarian in the 79th 
year of his life, just two years before his death. A further 
reading of his printed lecture, will reveal how he is informative 
in a humorous way discussing everything without giving any 
sermon. It made him the cynosure of all the eyes and the 
most sought-after-figure, wherever he went. He has indicated 
beyond doubt that there is always a place for personal feelings. 
in objective subjects like classification and documentation, even 
without a smack of intruding. This is what T.H. Huxiey 
always advocated. 

Ranganathan calls himself a “‘garrulous old man.” Certainly 
in his old age he had a tendency to over talk. Girja Kumar 
(1) tells that an interview granted for 15 minutes would not 
last for less than two hours. Shastri (4) claims that he could 
talk from 8 AM to 9 PM. He is not only fascinated in talk- 
ing to young librarians—on whom he had pinned his hopes 
being disillusioned with his own generation of librarians—but 
he also “gets out of his frail body” and continues to speak for 
a longer time without caring even for his falling health. In the 
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Sixth Saslic Seminar, a passage from which has already been 
quoted, actually he was allowed only half an hour in the 
programme. After the time permitted was over instead of 
winding the speech up, he tendered the following apology: “I 
think I have exceeded my time enormously (emphasis mine). 
That is the cost you pay by asking an old garrulous fellow to 
come and speak. I cannot leave the topic without mentioning 
atleast two anecdotes.” And continues for an even longer 
period. This taperecorded speech printed verbatim covers 150 
pages of an 8yo book. Girja Kumar speculates that this ten- 
dency to over-talk has a relation with his initial shyness. He 
further feels that Ranganathan could have prolonged his life 
but for such undisciplinary acts. But what for? Men who 
travel in the seas of ever fading margins, inevitably fear that 
they may cease to be, before their pens have gleaned their 
teeming brains. In the last years of his life grappled exactly 
with this fear, Ranganathan, it seems, was in a hurry to tell 
new ideas and future progrmmes to his friends and disciples to 
be carried out by them. And he became garrulous. 

Let us lock into a perplexity and self answer of Bernard I 
Palmer (13). Knowing very venial mistakes in his written 
English Palmer was quite confounded as “In conversation and 
lectures Ranganathan’s style did not strike him as being un- 
English.” He claimed that ‘‘put Ranganathan in front of an 
European audience and he will explain the more difficuit con- 
cepts in a way which strikes home to the simplest listener. He 
will lard his discourse with examples and the questions and 
answers will flow on until the chairman of the meeting has to 
call a balt.” Similar is the experience of D.J. Foskett (4 C). 
Through Ranganathan’s books Foskett got the impression of his 
being abstruse and un-English, but records with wonder: 
‘‘when one met him in person all of these things, all of these 
doubts disappeared, and what he said to one was so clear and 
transparent that it was very difficult to resist his persuasive 
powers; and I know that none of my friends felt any difficulties 
or barrier of technical and professional jargon; and he was to 
my mind, one of the pre-eminent communicators of what we 
understand by library and information service today.” 

It is a matter of speculation as to why his style of speeches 
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and lectures is applauded with commendation as convincing, 
while his books in serious prose are vulnerable on the ground 
of their language and style. The reasons are not for to seek, 
We can learn with Palmer to know: “‘word sequence in written 
English is of prime significance; but that in spoken English, it 
is less so, because one has at one’s disposal a whole armoury _ 
‘of tricks (inflections, pauses, gestures) with which to emphasise 
a particular word, regardless of where it falls in a sequence.” 
What Palmer says of English language only is, in fact, true of 
every language. These remarks are further authenticated by 
the linguist G.W. Turner (14) who feels “writing is a special, 
careful, elaborated, shuffled, pruned, and tidied form of 
language, very different from the every day spontaneous, pre- 
carious adventures of speech... .”’ 

A written document is a thing of record, therefore, it is 
always more formal and subject to sharp restrictions imposed 
by a hundred and one obvious factors. We conclude this chapter, 
and the book too, with another speech of Ranganathan— 
delivered as the presdential remarks at the All India Library 
Conference Nagpur (1949). Though it will fortuitously repeat 
what has just been said, it is surely worth doing so: 

“I have been a friend of books all my life. My profession has 

all along been a care for them. The books have, therefore, 

confided a secret to me. And that is “The spoken word is far 
superior to the printed word.” The printed word is, however, 
necessary to reach a larger audience. It has to be used as 

a subsitute for the spoken word, when we cannot hear it 

directly from the speaker, even as powdered milk has to 

be used when whole milk is not available, or preserved food 
in the absence of fresh food. Spoken word carry more 
thought, as they"are enriched by the whole personality of 
the speaker. Printed words lack that advantage. Spoken 
words can even be laconic and yet can convey more by 
suppression than by expression. Printed words have to be 
more elaborate as they are without the help of contextual 
personality; and yet everybody cannot draw their full mean- 
ing from them. Spoken words can be out-spoken. Printed 
words have to be cautious and even diplomatic... (16). 
He thus puts aside his already printed speech; with the aid 
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of some note-slips, he speaks extempore. 

To conclude with we infer, from ali the foregoing opinions, 
that Ranganathan was a voluble speaker of English language 
and quite at home while speaking it. 
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